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THE VILLAGE... . 
AND THE MOTOR, 


NDOUBTEDLY the motor-car has begun to revolu- 
tionise the villages. We do not refer to the private 
motor which is mostly run for pleasure, and has now 
become a familiar sight in the most remote parts of 
the country, though even it is exercising more 

influence than might be believed. Those run for pleasure pure 
and simple, do, indeed, merely fly past the wayside houses, and 
confer no benefit on any, save it be the occasional inn, or shops 
that have sprung up to sell petrol and do repairs. But i in many 
of our small country towns, lying, for the most part, in wide 
agricultural districts ill- served by railways, the local trades- 
man has discovered that a light car, or, almost better still, the 
motor-bicycle, offers a most serviceable means of locomotion. 
He can fly round to his more distant customers on it and take 
the orders, which will be subsequently fulfilled by means of the 
light car. Such a bicycle may be obtained at a cost varying 
from £40 to £60, and the most thriving and enterprising trades- 
men say that the outlay is soon recovered by the extension of 
business. But even this change is small compared to that which 
has been, and is being, effected by the establishment of a regular 
system of motor-car services between a round of villages. The 
Great Western Railway has done pioneer work in this respect, 
though its example has been, or is about to be, followed by other 
companies. We have near London an excellent example in the 
service which runs from Slough Station, and has developed the 
village traffic along the road to Beaconsfield, Eton, and Windsor. 
It possesses all the advantages of a railway service, and is 
in many respects the superior of the two. The cars run by 
time-table, and are most punctual. What is of great importance 
to the com‘ort of the traveller, they can be adapted to the state 
of the weather. If it is fine, there is a vehicle like a gigantic 
omnibus, on the top of which the passenger can sit in his 
garden seat and be cooled by every wind; it it be inclement, 
he can go inside and travel exactly as though in a compartment 
of an ordinary railway carriage. There are no stations and no 
line. so that the traveller can be set down at any part of the road 
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he may desire. Let us add that the fare charged compares most 
favourably with railway passenger rates in point of cheapness, 
Parcels also are carried, and the benefit to the district can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

It we take into account the fact that this style of locomotion 
is still in its first infancy, and promises to develop to an infinite 
extent, it will be readily admitted that no obstacle should be 
placed in the way of so praiseworthy an enterprise. To mention 
only a few cases. A motor-car service now runs from Helston 
Station to Mullion and the Lizard, a distance of eleven miles. Car: 
have been established between Torquay and Paignton that in a 
few weeks alter starting carried over 11,000 passengers. Seven 
cars are running between Penzance and Land’s End. We hav 
taken examples from only one line, but the traffic is bein: 
developed in East Anglia, and the Midlands also. There is, 
however, one thing very much in the way of a general extensio: 
of a motor-car service. It is the condition of the roads. Ther 
are some County Councils which still pursue the old metho 
of road-mending; that is to say, they lay the road with broke: 
stones and leave them to be driven in by the traffic. We do no 
deny that something is to be said for this plan—it makes 
smoother road eventually than the steam-roller: witness hoy 
much superior an old country road is to a new-made Count 
Council one; but it is unsuitable to modern traffic. Th: 
rubber tyre was never meant to act as a steam-roller, or even a 
a cart-wheel. It is scarcely imaginable that local authoritie 
should take any other view, but unfortunately they in some case 
do, and stand directly in their own light. Those who project thes 
motor-car services are offering a substantial benefit to th: 
dwellers in rural districts, and it would be intolerable that the: 
should be baulked by the ill-timed conservatism of some of thx 
local authorities. Yet assuredly the danger is no fanciful one 
Several of the companies have had to prepare to change thi 
sc ne of their operations, owing to the fact that there is m 
disposition to meet them in this matter. But this is not th 
whole of the difficulty about the highways. As we have pointe 
out before, there are many districts within easy reach of Londo: 
where the villages are joined together only by narrow, inconvenien: 
lanes that are both ill-constructed and so ill-kept as to be total]; 
unfit for motor-traffic of any kind. It has long been evident 
that these lanes will one day have to be turned into good roads. 
The authorities will be ill-advised if they do not look well ahead, 
and do their mending in such a manner that it will not require 
to be done again for years to come. The main points are to get 
a good solid foundation that will stand no chance of being per- 
ceptibly disturbed by the heavy traction-engines that have 
become an established feature in road and street traffic, and a 
smooth surface that will be no hindrance but a help to the 
smooth running of the rubber-tyred vehicles that annually 
increase in number. 

As it happens, there are other schemes afoot. The system 
of electric railways and electric tramcars by which it is now 
possible to get from various parts of the city into the country 
has proved so unqualified a success that it is scarcely possible 
to obtain sitting room in the carriages. They are thoroughly 
overcrowded. As usual, success has given rise to competition, 
and a ‘motor-rail’”’ service has been started between Addison 
Road and West Ealing, for one class only, that will henceforth 
help to transport the crowds wishing to journey in this direction 
on Sundays. As the return fare is only sixpence, no doubt this 
arrangement will be hailed as a blessing; yet it only follows 
experiments that have been successfully tried elsewhere. Cars 
of a similar kind are already running in Gloucestershire, 
Middlesex, North Devon, North Wales, Cornwall, and Berk- 
shire, whiie they are promised for Henley, Maidenhead, and 
Windsor, Stratford-on-Avon, Evesham and Broadway, Exete1 
and Paignton. <As far as they have gone these ventures hav 
proved eminently successful, and in several cases the origina 
service has already had to be enlarged. Motor-power, it will be 
seen, then, is doing two things, viz., simplifying communica- 
tion between town and country, and linking x village to village. 
One of these things must do much towards the solution of the 
over-crowding problem, by enabling people who work in town to 
live more conveniently in the country, and, at the same time, 
affording the citizen an easy means of making a short trip t 
those rural haunts in which he may breathe fresh air. The othe: 
is a powerful aid not only to freer communication betwee: 
inhabitants of distant villages, but also to the exchange anc 
disposal of commodities. It is doing in detail for the paris! 
what the establishment of railways did for the country as ; 
whole. It seems to supply what there long has been a demanc 
for, since the ordinary complaint of those who dwell in remot 
quarters of the island is that they have no outlet for thei 
produce. 


Our re Wiceration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Duchess o 
Sutherland, who was married in 1884, and is the daughte 
o. we fourth Earl of Rosslyn. 
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E HE prorogation of Parliament on Monday last has left 
the Government in a condition of sufficient strength to 
be able to meet the House of Commons another year. 
The history of the session is another example of the 
truth of the popular saying that threatened men live 
tong. Though sensibly weakened in the number of its supporters 
vy adverse bye-elections, and the secession to the Liberal side 
f a dozen or more of its rank and file, Mr. Balfour and his 
olleagues have been able to weather one of the stormiest 
essions since the Home Rule days of Mr. Gladstone. When 
the session opened it was freely predicted by political friends, as 
well as by political foes, that the Government would fall before 
six weeks of the session had run its course; but though 
repeatedly assailed by votes of censure from the Opposition side, 
with regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy, Chinese labour, 
and other grave questions of national importance, a sufficient 
majority could always apparently be relied upon to save them 
from disaster. It is true that the Government have suffered in 
political prestige by their repeated successful attempts to shirk 
the issue raised by the Liberals as to what extent the Govern- 
ment were prepared to endorse Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal 
to tax food, by the chronic mismanagement of business in the 
House of Commons, by the increased taxes on tea and tobacco, 
and by their inability to keep the growing national expenditure 
within manageable limits. 
But, if the doctrine be accepted that the end justifies the 
means, then Mr. Balfour has attained his object. He has 
secured at least another year of power for his Government, 
after the many dangers of a session wherein a regenerated 
Liberal Party developed an unexpected faculty for keen 
attack and searching criticism. The session has revealed an 
unsuspected talent for Parliamentary strategy in Mr. Balfour 
as Leader of the House of Commons. He has left the public 
still in doubt how far he is prepared to travel on the fiscal road 
marked out by Mr. Chamberlain, or, indeed, whether his Sheffield 
policy is anything more than a pious opinion. Perhaps the note- 
worthy feature of the session has been the extinction of Mr. 
Chamberlain as a political force in Parliamentary debates. He 
has spoken only a few times, and then only with the air of a man 
who mingles unwillingly in a casual conversation which interests 
him but little, apparently preferring to ‘‘ educate’ the public out 
of doors by set platform speeches. The uncertainty which over- 
hung the Government’s political life in the early months of the 
session 1s responsible for the barrenness of the legislative record. 
The principai Bills were introduced late. The Aliens’ bill had 
to be abandoned for want of time to push it through, and the 
Licensing Bill only became law by recourse to the drastic remedy 
of “closure by compartments,” thereby leaving many of its 
important details as they were set down in the rough by the 
official draftsman. 





Later news of the great sea fight of the week reflects as 
much credit on the courage of the Russians as on the skill of the 
Japanese admirals. The escape of the Cesarevitch, even to a 
neutral port, after forcing her way through the whole Japanese 
feet, and then beating off a torpedo-boat attack in the open sea, 
was infinitely creditable to her crew. The able manner in which 
the Russian admirals in Vladivostock and at Port Arthur 
concerted their movements so that the former should attack the 
japanese in the Korean Straits while the latter was making his 
sortie, has also much impressed impartial observers of the 
‘rategy on both sides. The way in which this was managed 
nay be guessed by a telegram from Chefoo. It appears that 
he Russian Consul there has been allowed to set up a wireless 

‘egraph, which is in easy communication with Port Arthur. 
‘here is also a wire by land to Mukden. So the means by 

hich the Russian admirals were able to time their attack seems 
Pretty obvious. With both Russians and Japanese making a 
‘ prize-ring”” of most of Manchuria, it is likely that questions of 
neutrality will be capable of much argument. 
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The anxiety of every intelligent Japanese during the days 
when news from Admiral Togo was still in abeyance, after the 
sortie of the Russian fleet, must have been intense. ‘The very 
possibility of continuing the war depends upon the power of 
Japan to dominate the seas between the island kingdom and the 
continent of Asia. Were communications broken, not only must 
the war cease, but there would be every chance that the bulk 
of the Japanese army, as food and ammunition ceased to reach it, 
would become derelict, and be obliged to surrender in Manchuria 
to the very forces now recoiling before it. During the 
whole war it has been felt that the margin of safety owned 
by their fleet has been too small by (probably) one-third. To 
keep this essential asset intact, and yet to prevent the escape of 
a Russian fleet, animated by all the energy of despair, and with 
no great crushing liabilities involved even if it were lost, was 
Togo’s task. So far as can be gathered, he has very largely 
succeeded. But the nicety of judgment needed to cripple and 
disperse a brave enemy, and not to suffer irreparable damage 
himself, has been such as history offers no parallel to. It is 
unique in the annals of sea-power. 


JACK O? LANTERN (AFTER WILLIAM BARNES). 


When, Lady-Day one year, we moved, 
To leave the house we dearly loved, 
We packed our things and all our ware-—- 
A towerin’ waggon-load of gear— 
And off we started down the road, 
Wi’ two strong mares to draw the load ; 
3ut, having neither box nor bin 
To put our wing-clipped Jackdaw in, 
Father, he fetched our lantern out— 
And that’s what made the folk to shout: 
“O, there goes Jack o’ Lantern! 
We've heerd o’ Jack o’ Lantern; 
But never thought to see un—No!— 
Not see a Jack o’ Lantern.” 
Dear! what a sight it were—the chairs 
Were corded to the sides in pairs; 
The clock, sown up in canvas bag, 
Was stitched agin the sofa lag; 
The chest o’ drawers stuffed fit to crack, 
Was wedg’d in ’long wi’ Father’s sack; 
Tables, wi’ all their lags in air, 
Made room for boxes and to spare ; 
While pots and pans, and tins and pails, 
Went swinging on a score o’ nails, 
Along o’ Jack o’ Lantern. 
And ‘There goes Jack o’ Lantern,” 
The mothers to the children cry, 
“Come out, see Jack o’ Lantern.” 
That’s gone, and Time be flying fast; 
But often, looking down the Past, 
I mind me of the home we left— 
Familiar rooms, o’ life bereft; 
The empty walls, the wide-flung sasn, 
The hearth, all thick wi’ last night’s ash. 
I knew to Mother it were pain 
To think she’d never see’t again; 
And yet, wi’ eyes but barely dry, 
She smiled to hear the children cry: 
“O, look at Jack o’ Lantcrn! 
We've heerd o’ Jack o’ Lantern; 
But never thought to see un—No! 
A proper Jack o’ Lantern.” 
PAMELA TENNANT. 


In the midst of Russia’s grievous and increasing troubles in 
the Far East, the birth of a son to the Tsaritsa comes like a ray 
of hope. Rejoicing over this event mingles strangely with the 
gloom shed by the record of unbroken failure. If the boy should 
live to make history, and perhaps retrieve the tarnished fortunes 
of Russia, it will be remembered as of singular omen that he 
was born at a moment when his country was being humiliated 
by foes without and threatened with upheaval by enemies within. 
As far as can be calculated, the immediate effect is likely to be 
for good. It will strengthen the influence of the Tsaritsa, which 
is always on the right side. As mother of four daughters only 
her personality carried very little weight. At any rate, it was 
powerless against that of those to whose ill-counsel the 
ill-late of Russia 1s largely due. But as mother of the boy 
who, if all goes well, will one day be ruler of All the Russias, she 
will be in a far more effective position. And how trequently has 
it occurred in history for a weak to be followed by a strong 
ruler ! 


As a country gentleman, of a rather striking individuality, 
the late Sir Robert Wright will be greatly missed in the district 
near Wolmer Forest where he had made his home. He was, 


perhaps, the most learned, as well as the most talented, judge 


- 
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upon the Bench, having carried out the promise of a brilliant 
career at Balliol, where he won nearly everything there was 
to win, by a practical success as a great lawyer. But at 
Headley he took an original view of his duties. He determined 
to make life as pleasant as he possibly could to everyone round 
him, especially his poorer neighbours. But this he did in a 
way of his own. He put up notices that ‘‘ Trespassers would not 
be prosecuted.” But this did not mean that he encouraged 
trespass. He used to sue them in the County Court for a shilling, 
and, as this entailed the paying the costs if he won, he was little 
troubled by trespassers. Poachers he served in the same way. 
But it was not a “‘ prosecution,” only an action. Other landowners 
might take the hint. He held, on Sunday afternoons, a peculiar 
court of his own to hear grievances and quarrels, which, asa 
rule, he managed to set right by his witty yet sympathetic advice. 


“General” Booth’s tour in the West of England cannot fair 
to recall the very much more remarkable evangelising tours of 
Wesley. Apart from the religious differences between the two 
men, the difference in the conditions of locomotion between these 
days of trains and motor-cars and those when a horse was the 
only means of conveyance over the greater part of England is 
wide enough. Horse conveyance meant conveyance on the back 
of a horse, for there were no reasonable carriage roads in any 
rural districts. Wesley, like the author of the “ Rural Rides” 
himself, always travelled on horseback, and he and Cobbett 
probably knew their England as no one else knew it for many 
years afterwards. Cobbett’s eye was, of course, directed solely 
on the agricultural conditions, taking the phrase in the wide 
sense in which it may include the social and economic conditions 
of the farmer and the labourer. It is natural, therefore, that his 
accounts should give us more of a general insight into the 
England of his day than the diaries of Wesley, which are 
primarily and almost wholly records of a spiritual progress. The 
beauty which landscape painters have taught us to see in wild 
and mountainous country made no appeal to Cobbett. A well- 
kept market garden was his ideal of the beautiful in scenery. 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 
Without, within the house it lies, 
In folds of grave moonlight, 
A gentle burden, still and wise— 
The velvet night. 
Sweet, far-off dreams its breath recalls— 
Dreams innocently dear 
Till on the heart a quiet falls, 


And God comes near. LILIAN STREET. 


It is time that we began to hear more of the results of some 
of the crosses with the red deer that have been tried in various 
parts of Scotland, with the object of improving the size and the 
heads of the stags. Crosses have been tried with the wapiti, 
which may be said to be the red deer of Canada, and with the 
“ maral,’’ a red deer of the Caucasus. In the “maral’’ we see, 
in fact, the connecting link between our red deer and his noble 
representative in Canada. [Both of these crosses give a fine off- 
spring, with splendid bulk and heads of many points, but in either 
case showing a tendency to fall off about the hind-quarters, 
which rather detracts from their fine appearance. It is this 
weakness, no doubt, which has prevented the experiment of the 
wapiti cross being tried more often. The cross with the small 
Japanese deer, which have been turned down in some forests, does 
not make for the greater majesty of the red deer stock. On the 
whole the best results are obtained by reinforcing the Highland 
strain with a cross of English park-fed deer, which gain so much 
by the good feeding in their buik and the number of their points, 
although the points are apt to lose something of the length and 
the wild feral character shown by stags born and bred on the 
Scottish hills. 


Sir Henry Seton-Narr addressed a question in the House 
to the Colonial Secretary last week on the subject of the whole- 
sale destruction of game, both large and small, in the Colony of 
Lagos, but failed to obtain a very satisfactory response. His 
question took the form of a suggestion that the Governor of the 
Colony should be asked whether he had taken “ such measures 
for the protection of the game as were compatible with the 
provisions of the International Convention for the Preservation 
of Wild Animals and Birds in Africa, with a further special 
suggestion that the sale of cheap guns and powder to the natives 
should be prohibited.” Mr. Lyttelton was obliged to point out 
in answer to the latter suggestion, that any attempted restriction 
that took the form of high duties would only tend to the increase 
of smuggling. For the rest, Mr. Lyttelton undertook .to make 
enquiries as to the extent and manner in which the Governor of 
the Colony had availed himself of the powers given by the 
International Convention for preventing the destruction of the 
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game. It was intimated, however, that there is some difiiculty 
in applying these powers to the whole Protectorate of Lagos, as 
distinguished from the Colony. 


It was not to be supposed that the trained heredity of the 
pointer and setter would be allowed to be wholly foregone 
because driving or walking up birds are the only modes much in 
use for shooting grouse or partridges. But the precise métiey 
which they can be expected to fill on great driving estate 
was certainly rather doubiful, unless retained merely as a pic 
turesque survival. Still, it was rather deplorable that such old 
and respected servants should, so to speak, have to be “ foun: 
a job” merely to keep them in existence. They are likely to be 
saved from this ignomirious fate by a curious need, which ha 
been felt for some time, and has not yet been met. Complaints 
have been general for some years that keepers have only a very 
hazy idea, and sometimes no idea at all, of how many grous 
they have on their moors, or where the bulk of them are. Henc« 
elaborate drives are arranged over lines of butts where birds are 
scarce, and ground heavily stocked is perhaps only partly covered. 
Keepers are now asking that they may be allowed a brace or so 
of pointers or setters as assistants in the work of “trying the 
moors.” With their aid, every covey can be found; wit! 
retrievers only that cannot be expected. Dut the setters might 
very well be taught to find dead game too. 


The gale of last Sunday has played great havoc with the ver 
promising apple and pear crops in Kent, Sussex, and the Sout! 
of England generally. It is to be feared that the hop crop is by 
no means as good as has been represented, and the cherries di 
not at all fulfil theirearly promise. It is, therefore, all the mor: 
regrettable that the apples, which were really a fine crop, shoul 
suffer such damage. ‘There remains a goodly show on the trees 
but the loss by iast Sunday’s wind-fal! was a very considerable one. 


Immediately after the remarkably fine hay harvest, ther: 
were some farmers who thought that the land would bear them 
another crop in the late summer or autumn, if they should care 
to reap it; and at all events there seemed every reason to expect 
heavy feed for the stock. 
has come on again very slowly after the mowing, and there is a 
good deal less feed than was anticipated. In most parts of th 
South of England the corn crops seem fair enough, but generally 
short in the straw. 


The present year is well calculated to emphasise, in th: 
angler’s estimate, the value of the rivers that flow from the chal 
and are more or less independent of the rainfall for their wate: 
supply. It is particularly disappointing, after a year of so mucli 
rain as the last, to find our rivers reduced to a trickle and th« 
chances of catching fish in them at a minimum. It does not 
matter where we go, the story is everywhere the same. Th: 
Wye has never had a better run of spring fish (since the nets 
have been bought up at its mouth this beautiful river has 
improved so vastly, from the salmon angler’s point of view, that 
the success of the measure ought to set an example to the owners 
of angling rights on other rivers); but there has not been water 
enough to give a chance of catching the fish. Thence North- 
ward, right up to John o’ Groat’s, the tale has been the same 
lugubrious one, from Tweed, Tay, Spey, and Northward—* No 
water.” Soitisat the moment of writing ; and such trout-fishing 
as the Scottish rivers can give —moderate at its best—is past its 
right season, and there is hardly a burn in the Highlands that 
has been at its normal height for two days together during several 
past months. But the chalk streams flow at a comparatively 
even level, far less affected by the immediate rainfall or the lac! 
of it. Sea-trout have been kept back by the lack of water, and 
the loch-trout have been almost alone in the bags of anglers i: 
the Highlands. 


Tithes of fish still survive as a vicarial right in some part- 
of the North of England. At the Lancaster County Session: 
last week the Lune Fishery Board prosecuted a man for fishing 
without a licence. The man said that he was “fishing for the 
parson’s tithe,” and that he did not needa licence. The ‘‘ parson” 
tor whom he was fishing was the archdeacon, who is also vicar 
of Cockeram, on the Lune, and it was proved that he was 
entitled to a tenth of the fish taken on a certain length of the 
river. All that the parson’s fisherman did was to aid the lessee 
to catch the salmon, and then to take one out of ten for his 
ecclesiastical employer. The Bench held that he needed no licence 
to exercise this ancient right, but they ‘‘ stated a case.” At one 
time there were tithes of the fish taken on all private fisheries, 
unless otherwise stated, just as there were tithes of sheep and 
corn. The monasteries also received large quantities of salmor 
from their estates. We believe that the Abbots of Evesham had 
special post-riders for bringing their fish fresh to the abbey from 
their fisheries on the upper waters of the Severn. 


In point of fact, however, the grass 
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GROUSE-SHOOTING AT BOLTON HALL. 


AST year, when the Prince of Wales was the guest of 
the Duke of Devonshire at Bolton Hall, the magnifi- 
cent moors on either side of the Wharfe (they cover 
some 20,000 acres on this great estate) were among the 
few in Yorkshire which, in a most discouraging season, 

maintained their great reputation. That this is due in a great 
measure to careful management all the year round, as well as to 
the native excellence of the moors, is obvious from the general 
appearance of the ground. Take, for instance, Haslewood, the 
scene of the shooting on the opening day. The whole moor is 
undergoing a regular “course,” designed to develop to the 
itmost the growth 
of ling and_ bil- 
erry, the two 
main food plants 
young grouse, 
vhile at the same 
ime a system of 
rainage, a slower 
nd more costly 
jusiness, is being 
‘radually ex- 
‘nded, by which 
he growth — of 
iseless mosses and 
ushes is reduced, 
and such waste 
eround reclaimed 
ior grouse food. 
The aim is to 
eave no heather 
unburnt for more 
than seven years. 
It is burnt, so far 
as possible, in 
small manageable 
patches, but with 
higher and older JV. A. Rouch. THE PRINCE OF 
heather left close 
by to shelter the young birds in heavy rain or a hailstorm. 
The increase of ling and bilberry, and the occupation of 
ground which has been drained, and where the rushes are 
dwindling, is obvious everywhere. The batteries are built 
well and solidly of dry stones, either natural, or very roughly 
hewn, for 34ft. from the ground, with three or four rows of 
turf sods above. Two objects are thus gained, the first being 
permanence, and the second that the heather and turf are not 
quarried out for use in building butts. 
The rendezvous on the morning of the Twelfth was at Shaw, 
a pretty farmhouse marking the extreme limit of habitation 
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upwards and moorwards on the vast expanse of heather-covered 
heights lying between the valley of the Wharfe and Harrogate. 
All the party rode up from Bolton Hall, except the drivers, who 
had gone up early to their stations. If there is a more beautiful 
ride than this, as a preliminary to a day’s first-class sport, we have 
yet to learn where it can be seen. Crossing the Wharfe almost 
opposite the abbey, the riders on their sturdy cobs ascended 
through steep slopes of grassland, studded with ancient oaks 
and thorns, having on the right the bracken-covered conical 
hill, which, with the pastures and old forest, is called the 
Deer Park, and which is ranged by a large herd of red deer. 
But according to 
South Country 
ideas it is more 
like a piece of 
deer forest, with 
no visible boun- 
daries on the fell 
side and top. 
Turning back as 
the summit was 
reached, the 
abbey, bright in 
the gleams of an 
interval of sun- 
shine between two 
showers, stood 
like a fairy build- 
ing, girt by a fairy 
river. On _ the 
left, looking 
backwards, some 
fifty stags and 
hinds in their 
brightest summer 
coats were g¢raz- 
ing on the hilltop; 
Copyright and beyond 

and on all sides 
northwards and eastwards were the moors, looking limitless 
in the clear atmosphere. Far to the south-west the moors 
across the Wharfe extend to the utmost limits of sight, where the 
outline of Pendle Hill shows up from Lancashire. Only seven 
guns were shooting, two less than the normal complement for 
the butts, a fact which must be taken into account when 
comparing the day’s results in grouse, good as they were, with 
some previous years. They were H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Farquhar, Lord Henry Vane- 
Tempest, Mr. A. Sassoon, Sir Charles Cust, and the Hon. E 


Stonor. The air of life and enterprise lent to the moorland scene 
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by such a gathering, when the “men, 
dogs, and horses’’ all appear upon 
the hills together, is very striking and 
not easily forgotten. The tall and 
striking figure of the Duke of Devon- 
shire on his cob, the Prince of Wales 
on his black chestnut pony (brought 
from Khartoum and presented to His 
Royal Highness by Lord Kitchener), 
the other guns all mounted, several of 
the keepers and attendants also on 
horseback, the numbers of black 
retrievers, curly or smooth, their jolly 
brown eyes showing delight and all their 
tails waving (there may have been a 
score of them), the loaders and their 
guns, the flankers with their flags, down 
to the smal boys carrying bags of 
cartridges (known in Yorkshire phrase 
by the elegant name of ‘cartridge- 
huggers”; to “hug” being Yorkshire 
for to carry), made up the main division 
of the “army of invasion.” Meantime, 
the grouse, the objective of the force, 
began to crow suspiciously, and occa- 


sionally a covey or a pack rose, and slipped off down wind, as if 
anxious to put a couple of miles of heather between them and 
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a heavy shower, with gusts of wind, sent the bulk of the birds out 
to the right, with a determination to make their point, which ni 
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No time was lost before 
the guns were in their places for the first drive ; but, unfortunately, 
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amount of flags could stop. Lord Henry Vane-Tempest was the 
only gun who had much shooting, and he accounted for seventeen 


birds. But no one minded, as the moot 
was known to be full of grouse. There 
was a previous head-keeper at Bolton 
whose form of non-committal answers to 
enquiries as to the numbers of his grouse 
took the form of what is known as 
“hyperbola” done into Yorkshire. 1 
the usual query, ‘‘ Have you plenty o! 
birds this year?” his stereotyped reply 
was, *“‘ Yes, they’re that thick we can’t 
shut t’ gate for ‘em.’ Anyone wh 
knows how the gate leading through the 
last wallon to the moor marks the entrs 
to the grouse ground proper will see th¢ 
humour of the answer. At the next 
drive, and the next, the Haslewooc 
Moor showed its grouse without reserve 
The Middleton batteries facing toward 
the Wharfe were chosen, with at least 
13 miles of hillside and valley to b 
driven up to them by a second set « 
beaters, who had been sent up to wai 
in their places earlier in the morning 
The Prince of Wales was towards thi 
right, the Duke in the centre, Mr 
Sassoon and Lord Henry Vane-Tempes 
on the left, and, unfortunately, one butt 
was unoccupied to the left of all; fo: 
during the drive the number of bird: 
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coming over steadily increased towards the left, where Mr. Sassoon 
and Lord Henry Vane-Tempest had somewhat more shooting than 
fell to others. The reason was pretty obvious—a trend of the wind 
that way. But from the first shot to the last—25min. in all—every 
gun had plenty of birds, the Prince shooting wonderfully fast, 
according to his custom, the Duke taking rather more time over 
his shots, but making a substantial addition to the bag in the 
centre, and the left gun of all getting ‘‘a bit off the top”’ all the 
time. The Prince being low down, with rising ground behind 
him, had a succession of rather high grouse, which duly collapsed, 
yet were carried far back by the high wind. One hundred and 
eighty-five grouse were picked up after this excellent drive, in 
which the shooting was well distributed, and the birds came in 
manageable numbers at a time, big packs being quite the 
exception. 

The pick up after this drive was exceedingly pretty. Of all 
the number of retrievers at work, there was not one which was 
not thoroughly in hand; and the sight of so many dogs on a line 
more than sooyds. in length, but limited in width to a reasonable 
distance between birds killed before the butts, and possible long 
shots or towered 
birds behind, 
working eagerly, 
but without 
jealousy, and 
with complete 
understanding, is 
one only to be 
een at one of 
these really first- 
‘lass grouse 

rives. The dog 
ontingent was 
rather more 
varied than usual, 
or, in addition 
to the busy 
lack retrievers, 
here were four 
r five excellent 
etrieving 
daniels. One, a 
andsome 
lum ber, 
longed to the 
rince, who took 
back behind 

ie butt, and 
orked it 
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personally; and a brace were Lord Farquhar’s, which also 
covered themselves with distinction in the business of retrieving. 

The third drive of the morning, and the last before luncheon, 
lay across the wide, flat summit of this great moor, with the 
north-eastern slope just behind it, and all the vale of Washburn 
and the hills by Harrogate beyond it. The position of the butts, 
a little back from the crest, was all that could be wanted, while 
the natural flight of the birds was over the batteries towards the 
sheltered hollows at the back of them. This, the most successful 
drive of the day, had some features of rather special interest. The 
birds came very fast, and the shooting was not less so, and. though 
the birds were coming down wind, was extremely straight. But 
a somewhat interesting feature of the drive was the detached 
way in which the grouse came. Excepting the very first lot 
over, a burst of at least 200 birds on the left, they came very 
much in their original coveys, or in moderate-sized packs. It 
was possible by holding a watch and keeping a sharp look-out 
along the line to set down roughly what birds came over and 
when. Adding to this the very considerable number which 
never crossed the killing range of the batteries at all, but fell 
short, a rough 
idea may be gained 
of what grouse 
do come in a 
big drive ona 
first-class moor, 
and of how they 
come. The 
shooting lasted 
for 26min., and 
for part of the 
time was like 
the tapping of 
hammers. Then 
there would come 
half a minute’s 
lull, or even for 
a whole minute, 
when the ‘tap- 
ping’’ began 
again. The first 
gun was fired 
at 2 p.m. ex- 
actly, when 
about 200 
grouse came over 
the left in a pack. 
Thencefor- 
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went on for 26min., the  prepon- 
derance of the birds coming to the 
right, but with such a steady stream 
over the whole line of batteries that 
every gun was busy for practically 
all the time. Fast as grouse fly, the 
eye is far faster, and the following 
data of what actually did happen in 
regard to the numbers and distribu- 
tion of the birds coming over the 
butts at this Rocking Hall line of butts 
may be taken as roughly correct, 
except that numbers of more than a 
dozen coming over at a time were 
roughly set down, by impression, as 


filteens, twenties, thirties, or even 
fifties. But far the greater number of 
separate ‘items’’ were in small lots, 
many of them single birds, twos, 
threes, or fours. Also, by anticipation, 
it must be remembered that no less 
than 240 birds were killed at the 


batteries, and must be added to the 
total of birds which came to the guns. 
No birds coming over beyond the last 
right-hand butt are included. Very few 
came over outside the left butt as the old 
house of Rocking Hall—so called after 
a rocking stone that once stood close 
by—was conspicuous on the skyline, and ponies and attendants, 
and general preparations for luncheon, formed flankers of a kind. 

So far as could be seen and counted under the conditions 
mentioned above, there came past the batteries 149 detached 
“lots” of grouse, reckoning from single birds up to the large 
pack of some 200. ‘The total of these unshot grouse which 
would live to fight another day was 1,076 (one thousand 
and seventy-six). We must add to this the 240 birds shot, 
which makes a total of 1,316 birds brought to the guns ina 
single drive. It was only a good day, nothing like a record, 
even for this Haslewood Moor, where as many as 520 brace 
have been killed in a day’s driving. But the figures show on 
ordinary lines the kind and calibre of sport obtainable. The 
distribution of the birds into so many lots is one of the advantages 
of shooting early, when the grouse are still largely in coveys. 
But an average of numbers in each lot would be quite mis- 
leading. The proportion of single birds was very large, and the 
proportion of singles, twos, and threes increased as the drive 
went on. In the first 5min. most of the big lots came; they 
were, roughly, 200, 50, 100, 30, and 40. In that time only 
three single birds came on past the guns, though many were 
shot. In the last 1omin. there were no large lots, and a 
very considerable number of single birds, twos, threes, and 
fours. In this drive the Prince of Wales killed, it was said 
at the time, sixty-four grouse, with a very satisfactory average of 
birds dropped to cartridges fired. That the day so well begun 
went on well to its conclusion may be guessed. Four drives 
\.cre brought into the afternoon, the scheme of operations being 
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to work gradually round to the rim of the moors facin 
homewards. 

An interesting drive directly after luncheon was on a gre 
extent of moorland, sloping downwards, very gently, not to 
line of butts, but to a high wall, called Shepherd’s Close wal 
The birds were as a rule not visible to the guns until they we: 
actually within shot of the wall; it was, in fact, more like 
partridge drive, and very quick shooting was needed to take th 
birds before they were over the barrier, so making ‘shootin: 
back’’ a necessity. Yet a total of 137 grouse was picked up. 
There is no doubt that shooting from behind a wall (so common 
in Derbyshire) is far less easy in every way than: shooting from 
butts. You cannot see what is going to happen, and if you do 
not have to shoot more rapidly, you have both to see and to 
think quicker than when in a butt, taking the average of all the 
chances which come to the gun. The evening lights and mists 
were appearing together on the hillside and in the valley 
before the last drive was over, and the whole of the 
party vanished from the moorland even more rapidly than 
they had appeared there. All day long the grouse had 
been loaded up for carting, everyone knew his especial work 
and did it, and before the guns and their ponies were 
crossing the bridge far below, the last of the keepers and 
dogs were descending below the rim of Haslewood Moor. The 
total bag was 3844 brace, bagged by only seven guns, two short 
of the normal complement. Barden Fell, the scene of the 
next day’s shooting, was somewhat less productive than it has 
been known to be. For one thing, the moor is a very dry one, 
and this, though it keeps the moor quite 
free from disease, should any be about, 
is not so entirely favourable for grouse 
in a very dry summer such as this ha 
been. Yet the bags on Barden are often 
the best on this whole range of moors. 
The total bag for the 13th was 
241} brace. The weather and the 
sport steadily improved towards the 
afternoon, it being a “grey” day with 
no great amount of wind. The scene 
here illustrated were mainly taken o: 
Barden Fell, the party and the genera 
setting and surroundings being identica 
with those on the previous day. 
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NOTES ON . 
STALKING 


HIS is about the time when the thought 
of many are turning to the red dec 
stag on the forest, and the annu 

question recurs of the best kind of rifle an 
of outfit generally. The favourite weapon < 
the day probably is the °250 Mannlicher. Th 
*303 and, still more, the ‘404 Express at 
voted too heavy and too resounding by th 
majority. By some the Mauser is preferre 
Speaking generally, the Mannlicher is selecte 
for its neatness and handy lightness. Th 
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Gve shots given in the magazine of the single-barrel repeater are preferred to 
the two shots given by the double barrels of the Express, because, although 
the latter can be fired more quickly in succession, the former can be fire } 
quickly eneugh for practical purposes, and five chances are now and again 
better than two. The ‘‘now and again” occasions occur when a stag is 
going away wounded and it is desirable to pump as much lead into him as 
yossible. On most occasions even the second barrel is not wanted. All who 
use the repeater should fourm the habit of reloading the moment the shot is 
fired, so that the noise of the operation may be covered by the report of the 
shot, rather than follow after it, so as to give the stag exact intimation of the 
spot whence the danger menaces him. A great point is made of the superior 
lightness of the Mannlicher, but whether this is really any distinct advantage 
to the stalker is very open to question. He will not carry the rifle himself, 
unless his is the exceptionally fortunate case of a man going out to stalk for 
himself in his own forest. Even then by far the greater part of the weight- 
carrying will be atone by the gillie, and the gillie, even with this extra 
burden, will not be nearly as fatigued at the end of the day as the amateur 
on the hill. The lighter rifles are not so easy to hold steady when aiming as 
the heavier, and, on the whole, it may well be doubted whether the extra 
weight isa disadvantage. The Mannlichers, however, are beautifully accurate 
in their shooting, with a very flat trajectory. Even the cheaper weapons, 
with the foreign-made barrels, have this wonderful accuracy; but the barrels 
wear out more quickly than the better-made and more costly British ones. In 
considering the pros and cons tiie purchaser should take into account the 
amount of shooting he is expecting, for it is not by age, but by the number 
of shots, that the wear and tear of the barrel is affected. 

It is not only in the matter of the rfles that the question of weight is 
allowed too much value in the estimate of the inexperienced. There is 
also a craze for the lightest possible telescope. With the glass, as with the 
rifle, the lighter is the more difficult to hold steadily, and the difference in 
weight between the common makes and the lightest aluminium comes to 
practically nothing when they are slung over the back. Another point with 
regard to glasses on which there is much misconception is in the magnifying 
power required. As a rule the makers and 
the amateurs go in too much for the high 
powers of magnifying. Now and again the 
high power is useful, as, for instance, when 
the day is very clear and the light good and 
there is a stag at a great distance of which 
you wish to discover the points on the horns. 
A high-power glass will show you these, under 
such circumstances, where a low-power would 
fail todoso. But the day is not always fine and 
the light good on the forest. On the majority 
of stalking days it is quite otherwise ; and when 
this is the case the glass of high power is at a 
positive disadvantage, for it magnifies impurities 
in the air to a degree which interferes seriously 
with the vision. For ordinary purposes under 
ordinary conditions, the comparatively inex- 
pensive and low-power ‘‘ watcher ”’ glasses are 
better. They are better adapted for the 
work of spying out the hillsides and corries 
in search of deer. Of course, if a man pleases 
he may have the two kinds of glass—the one of 
high power for the exceptionally bright and clear 
days, and the low-power glass for the dull 
days that are in the majority. Or, again, he 
may, if he please, trust to the gillie, or pro- 
fessional stalker, with the low-power glass for 
spying the deer for him, reserving his own high- 
power glass for the purpose, if the light serves 
well enough, of picking out the points on 
the horns. He should carefully consider the 
comparative advantages of the two, and make his choice accordingly, but 
for ordinary all-round work the lower powers certainly are to be preferred. 

The colour of the stalker’s raiment hardly requires to be discussed. 
The browny and greeny greys are the tints that should predominate, and as 
no two yards or feet of the colouring of the forest are the same, a check that 
looks startling enough in the house is often quite inconspicuous on the hill at 
a little distance. Rather a vexed question occurs about the footgear, and 
the opinions of stalkers are much divided as to the relative merits of boots 
and shoes. There are those to whom the confinement of the ankle in the 
boot seems as horrible as a prisoner’s fetter, and with thoze who hold such an 


extreme view there is no argument; but others are more open to conviction, : 


If the forest is a very wet one, probably the idea of keeping the feet dry, even 
for the early hours of the day, is to be abandoned; and perhaps on no other 
ground wculd boots be preferred to shoes. There are people with weak 
ankles, who find the support cf the boot very helpful, and they have the best 
reason in the world for preferring boots to shoes. Other people maintain 
that the superior freedom of the foot’s action given by shoes is more than 
cuunter-balanced by the d@édris of heather and dust that gets in over the 
leather. This, however, is not a very valid objection. Very little gets in if 
the shoes fit properly, such little as does get in is very easily put out by taking 
the shoes off, and a great preventive of the annoyance is the simple plan of 
wearing spats. Apart from the greater freedom given by the shoes, the 
balance of advantage is with the boots. It may be said that the idea of 
keeping the feet dry, when stalking, is altogether futile ; and no doubt this is 
often true. Sometimes, however, it happens that your way is over a country 
Where it it possible, by a little picking of your steps, to keep fairly dry. 
Again, it will be said that there is v-ry little advantage in keeping your feet 
dry, because you suffer more from your feet being weary and hot with climbing 
than from their being too cold. There is a measure of truth in this, but a 
measure only. To every deer-stalker it has happened to be obliged to wait 
for hours on a bleak hillside, bitterly cold. His discomfort is immensely 
increased in such circumstances if his feet are soaking wet, an:l the risk of ill- 
consequences to health is increased likewise. The moral of the whole 
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argument is that it does not much matter in the afternoon, towards the close 
of the day, how wet your feet may be, but that in the early part of the day, 
when it is always possible that you may have to lie still for hours waiting for 
deer to move, any precaution in reason that will keep the feet dry is worth 
taking, and that among these precautions is the wearing of boots. There 
are not many men who are capable of modifying their preferences because 
good reason is given for doing so, but a few exceptions will listen to reason. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


THe TREATMENT oF Hay. 

EOPLE who do not very well know what they are 
talking of, often assert that farmers in the South are in 
advance of their Northern neighbours; and this is 
probably true as far as the prompt adoption of new 
machinery is concerned. For example, one may 

feel sure, without being told, that our illustration, “A Motorina 
Hayfield,” was taken in a Southern county. The said motor, 
by the by, is one of Thornycroft’s steam waggons, and if used 
with a horse-fork would help greatly towards the expeditious 
gathering in of the hay. What we were going to observe, 
however, is that there are sound reasons for the greater delay 
in the North. For one thing, while the Southern farmer does 
not think his hay right unless it heats a little, the other considers 
that this spoils it. both are right. Where the hay can be stacked 
with no more than its natural moisture heating is advantageous. 
In the Southern Counues there are generally several degrees of 
heat more than in the North, and cutting takes place when the 
nights are shortest and the sun at its greatest heat. But as it is 
later in the North, so the nights are beginning to grow long 
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again, there is more chance of rain, and, what comes to the same 
thing, the dews are heavier. Therefore, the farmer, as well as 
cocking his hay, pitches it, and does his best to avoid heating. 
For similar reasons, while the Southern farmer teds and turns 
his hay several times, he leaves it lying in the swathe for twenty 
four hours, and turns it but once, as otherwise he would lose the 
leaf and the seed. 
Tur Corn Harvest. 

The same observations apply to the respective corn harvests 
in the two countries. It is just beginning in one when ending 
in the other, and in the South the grain is reaped in better 
condition, because it enjoys more sunshine, both when growing 
and when drying for the stack. On the other hand, greater 
moisture, in the shape either of rain or dew, longer nights, and 
less sunshine are rather in favour of turnips and other roots, so 
that the advantages are divided. Yet it remains a very curious 
fact that farming in the North is more profitable than in the 
South. Labour is much more costly in the former than in the 
latter, and rents are higher, so that it would seem reasonable to 
expect that profits would be smaller. But they are not. And 
land at the present moment, even after the calamitous experience 
of last year, continues to be very much sought after, though a 
curious fact to be noted is the quiet disappearance of the 
“gentleman” farmer. It is noticed that most of the newcomers 
belong essentially to the labouring classes. Long ago, when 
profits were large, a man of capital could take a farm 
feeling that, if he devoted only a moderate time to it, he was 
sure of a fair return for his money. In these circumstances he 
found farming a pleasant occupation, especially as he could keep 
a hunter or a pair of greyhounds, and could mingle sport with 
business. Lut times have greatly changed. The new farmer 
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has to work himself and make his household work also, and 
in this and other respects differs entirely from the class of man 
whose place he has taken. 

I'LUCTUATIONS IN PRICE. 

Much speculation as to the course pnces are likely to take 
is going on just now, and it is a difficult matter to see through. 
In spite of the huge crop, hay, for example, is selling at a satis- 
factory price. Round Perth some 2,000 to 3,000 tons have 
been sold at the following prices, according to the conditions 
made: For immediate delivery by cart within a radius of 
seven miles, 63s. to 75s. per ton; to be stacked and driven before 
March Ist, 85s. to g2s.; baled on rail before May Ist, S4s. to 
gis. per ton. As the crop averages from 37cwt. to 4ocwt. per 
acre, this must give a very fair return, say, from £6 to £10 gross. 
The market for stock continues, on the whole, to be rather dull. 
Lambs are selling fairly, but in no extraordinary manner, 
throughout the country. Pedigree sheep have sold well: but 
there has been no demand for draft ewes. In cattle, those for 
the dairy are in demand, while store cattle are almost what 
might be called a drug in the market. No one can tell exactly 
what course the grain market is going to take, since the harvest 
reports from exporting countries do not agree with one another, 
and a question difficult to answer is how far the Russian grain 
trade is likely to be adversely affected by the war. It should not 
be at all this year; but what may happen in Russia before next 
harvest it would take a prophet, and more than a prophet, to 
foretell. 


4 BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
~s e 
I such a thing as ‘‘a cloistered virtue” exists to-day, it must 
be in the existence of such a man as the late Edward Byles 
Cowell, whose Life and Letters (Macmillan) is presented 
to us by Mr. George Cowell. He was born in 1826, and 
he lived till January gth of last year, so that he lived 
through the Victorian era, with all its great movements, deeds, and 
thoughts. But, in a sense, he dwelt in an academic world far 
apart from the tumult. At the very beginning of his life he had 
taken to books, helped thereby, no doubt, by the character of 
his father, a substantial and intelligent maltster of Ipswich, who 
was enrolled among the ardent Radical reformers of his day, 
corresponded with George Grote and William Cobbett, and 
amused himself in his leisure by reading De Torqueville, Hallam, 
Guizot, and Arnold. He had also a sympathetic mother, who 
among her other virtues numbered that of being a systematic and 
careful reader, from whom he learned the habit that never left him 
of “ making extracts, notes, and copious analyses of whatever he 
read.” There was an atmosphere of business effectiveness that, 
no doubt, taught him the clear and exact methods that enabled 
him, as he says, to master nine languages before he was much 
more than twenty vears old. Love of reading came by nature, 
but that passion for the learning of the East, which was to be 
bis crowning distinction, was revealed by accident. At Ipswich 
there was a fair library, in which Cowell used to spend many of 
his leisure hours. There he found the works of Sir William 
Jones, and they, probably more than anything else, aroused his 
interest in India. The book reveals a man self-centred (indeed, 
the biography is writ in little in the portrait which serves as 
frontispiece) with a passion for learning that dominated every 
other interest in life. We find it most amusingly exemplified in 
his courtship. He married at twenty-one a woman fourteen 
years his senior, and the union was a happy one for both. They 
spent the honeymoon in reading tozether Johnson’s ‘* Mahabharata 
Selections,” as, instead of writing the usual love letters, he had 
taught the lady Sanskrit by post. It is a correspondence in 
which love is curiously mixed with gerund-grinding and amorous 
messages with lists of labials and conjugations. But herein the 
reader may find the man’s life epitomised. He is so wrapped 
up in himself and his occupations that he has not time to mark 
the events, the characters, or the literature of his time. We are 
tantalised by the introduction of great names with only the 
pettiest and most trivial remarks attached to them. For 
instance, here is all the account he gives of Thomas Carlyle in 
what is described as ‘a jo/t talk about Norse and Germain”: 

‘** He recommended me to lea n old Norse and apply myself to studying 
German. But much as I like Mr, Carlyle, I like (I fear) my own way better: 
and being very obstinate, and withal very mad about old Norse, I have got 
my grammar on the table, and shall, I dare say, go on with it.” 

Of another visit, all the information we get is that “I saw 
Carlyle the other day, and took him my translation of the 
Sanskrit play.” The old man’s death goes unmentioned, and 
the work he left behind apparently awoke no thought or reflec- 
tion. So is it with Tennyson, though we are thankful for at 
least one graphic touch : 

**T once began to teach him a little Persian in 1846, when I spent a few 
days in London, and went with Ed. FitzGerald to see him in his bachelor 
lodgings. He wanted to read some Hafiz, so I translated an ode wi-h an 
interlinear translation ; but the characters daunted him. He took to Hafiz. 
I had not come to ‘Omar Khayyam’ in those days. There was great simplicity 
in his character.” 
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The fact that Thackeray paid the Cowells a visit is merely 
mentioned, and even the great scholars of the day are unnoticed. 
It is much the same in regard to great events. We have no 
account of Jowett, with whom Cowell lived in familiar intercourse. 
litzGerald wrote in July, 1857, ‘“ All are trembling for Lucknow, 
crowded with Helplessness and Innocence,” but though Cowell 
was then a professor in Calcutta, he himself expresses none of this 
anxiety; he was suffering from an attack of ‘ mild fever, a result 
of which was a loss of hair.” It was as though the man’s eyes 
were ever glued to his Sanskrit texts and his ears stuffed with 
wool, lest his attention should be distracted. And even when 
he woke up to the life round him we see him always as a very 
large J. ‘Take this little glimpse of Edinburgh literati in the 
seventies for an example: 

‘*T saw Professor Blackie—a very singular man, full of Celtic 
enthusiasm, all motion and life, just like a Frenchman; and Professor 
Masson, the author of A/z/ton’s Life, which Charles Henry was interested in. 
I stayed from Tuesday till Friday at Sir A. Grant’s; and from Friday to 
Monday with Dr. Muir. I climbed to the top of Arthur’s Seat, and had a 
great many walks about Edinburgh, but I could not get to see Abbotsford, 
It takes a day to go there, as the trains are not convenient, and I could not 
spare the time. I dined one evening with Dr. Muir at a Scotch literary club, 
and we had haggis and cockie leekie soup, which I had only heard of in 
Scott’s novels. I dared not try the former, particularly as the waiter brought 
round to every one who took it a ‘quaigh’ of pure whishy to correct the 
richness.” 

This is a very favourable passage from the letters, which 
reiterate the “1, I, 1” from beginning to end. We turn again to 
the face in the frontispiece, and see that, with all its cleverness, 
all its kindness, it is the face of an egoist. The countenance is 
also that of a man who, at an early period of life, must have 
come to a decision in regard to the great questions of faith and 
destiny that were so much canvassed during his life. In one of 
the very early letters he quotes the pregnant words of the dying 
Aristotle: “* Anxius vixi—dubuis morior’’; but even then he did 
not feel that anxiety that pervaded the life of Carlyle, that doubt 
with which he entered death’s dark portals. He was from the 
very beginning what is called a man of ‘settled convictions.” 
This, too, is written as plainly in the man’s face as it is in his 
writing. No doubt the ego is to each of us the centre of the 
universe ; yet surely there must be moments in the life of the most 
self-engrossed when self is, as it were, disengaged from self, and 
it is realised that the world is full of other entities, each pressing 
on to its own destiny. The want of this faculty adds much to 
the dullness of Professor Cowell’s letters. It becomes at last a 
weariness to hear of his doings, that sound trivial because they 
are unrelated to any great event or personage. Many of the 
letters were not worth printing. Much of the verse, too, might 
have been advantageously omitted. We do not envy Mr. C. W. 
Moule, to whom were sent the two sonnets addressed respectively 
to “The Ranunculacee” and to “The Cruciferz and the 
Papilonacee.” Another poem is called ‘*The Umbellates,” 
and there are a great many more of the same brand. In all of 
them poetic instinct is at fault. The true poet singles out the 
rose, the daisy, or the lily; and even when a single flower is 
hymned by a master, a title such as ‘* The Smaller Celandine ” 
carries a suggestion of prose with it. How much more such a 
name as “The Umbellates”! Besides, the Professor was only 
airing his late-found knowledge of botany. Even his translations, 
with all their scholarship and accuracy and appreciation, lack the 
one thing needful, which is poetry. They have not the natural 
magic which one finds in such verse as this of Shelley’s : 

‘* Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory ; 
Odours, when the violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken.” 

We have reserved the most pleasing feature of the book for 
the end. It undoubtedly lies in the connection between Cowell 
and FitzGerald. The relationship is well described by Mr. 
Warren, the President of Magdalen College, Oxford : 

‘“‘He came to know FitzGerald first at Ipswich, where he (Pro/essor 
Cowell) had lived as a boy, and he read Lucretius with him, which FitzGerald 
at that time did not know. This interested me, especially as I have always 
thought many parts of FitzGerald’s ‘Omar’ very Lucretian in tone. We 
talked much about ‘Omar Khayyam,’ and he told me, and no doubt has 
told others, for I have often seen it stated that ‘ Omar Khayyam’ was not by 
any means a literal translation, but that FitzGerald had a wonderful instinct 
or “flair for anything that was really poetical, and that he introduced many 
touches ad extva. Asan example of this he quoted the well-known lines about 

‘The Seas that mourn 

In flowing purple of their loved forlorn,’ 
the magnificent idea that the sea is in mourning because it has ‘lost God 
being drawn from a Persian sonnet, but one totally different from, and not to 
be found in, the original ‘Omar.’ In the same way he said that FitzGerald 
had been delighte:’ when he had mentioned it with the image of the flowers 
holding up their cups as though full of wine and drinking to the dawn.” 
Here, as wherever he figures, FitzGerald appears as a most 
intelligent and amiable personality. Many are his letters, but 
would they had been still more numerous, if only that they might 
have crowded out some of the more prosy and pedantic 
effusions. 
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HE pretty little pictures of 
hunting scenes, apple 
gathering, playful peasants, 
and sports and occupations 
appropriate to the different 

mnths here reproduced are all drawn 

m some of the very numerous 
i) astrated Books of Hours printed in 
liris at the end of the fifteenth 
c atury and during the early years 
© the sixteenth. These Books of 
fiours, which have been called the 
L-y Folks’ Prayer-books, contained 
the psalms and prayers which the 
d vout were enjoined to say at 
d erent hours of the day, and the 
oi:ces for the dead, litanies, peni- 
te tial psalms, and other devotions in 
conmon use. They were illustrated 
as a rule by some twenty large 
p iures of sacred subjects, with 
\oich we are not here concerned, 
avd also by pictorial borders sur- 
rounding every page. The majority 
o| these borders were intended, like 
t larger pictures, to arouse 
devotional feeling. Inthe best editions 
they comprised a long series of most 
dclicately drawn illustrations of the 
liie and passion of Christ, representa- 
tions of the saints, and of the fifteen 
portents of the Last Judgment, and 
also the Dance of Death, in which 
fantastic skeletons are shown seizing 
hilariously men and women of every 
rank of society, from popes, emperors. 
and queens, down to the labourer, the 
waiting-woman, andthe nurse. But 


along with these serious pictures in many editions we find 
countless grotesques, in which all sorts of weird creatures are 
represented tilting against each other and otherwise disporting 
themselves, and also pretty scenes of pastimes and rural life, 


some of which are here portrayed. 


That prayer-books should contain grotesques and sportive 
scenes was no new thing about 1488, when these pretty printed 
editions suddenly sprang into vogue. 
Hours became popular about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the earlier Psaiters had already contained such mar- 


ginalia, and in France, England, and 
Flanders they forrned for some three 
centuries a stereotyped feature in 
fashionable prayer-books. If we 
choose, we may attribute this to the 
fact that the prayers, with few 
exceptions, were in Latin, and that 
the laity demanded some amusement 
to support the tedium of listening to 
what they could very imperfectly 
understand. We need not, however, 
credit the artisis with any desire to 
divert the attention of their patrons 
from their religious duties. Whether 
in the form of the earlier Psalters 
or the later Hore, these prayer-books 
were the one picture-book which 
every wealthy person possessed, and 
they were for use at home as well 
as at church. Into the one picture- 
book it therefore must have seemed 
but reasonable to put as many 
pictures as possible, and when the 
secular and humorous pictures were 
confined to the margins, the medieval 
mind, so sure of its devotional feeling 
that it had no nervousness about 
irreverence, acquiesced quite happily 
in .hese gay subordinate decorations. 

The grotesques, which in some 
ed'tions are numerous enough to 
occupy the margins of many pages, 
are not the main subject of this 
paper. If we were dealing with 
Manuscript prayer-books, they would 
be much more important. As early 
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SCENES FROM OLD FRENCH 
PRAY ER-BOOKS. 


as the thirteenth century artists 
began to delight in perching little 
humorous figures at the tips of the 
branches with which they decorated 
the borders of their Psalters, and 


. these soon developed into strange 


creatures of larger size, mostly 
engaged in vigorous combats. Satire, 
which was congenial enough to the 
mediaval spirit, soon found an out- 
let in these illustrations, so that the 
margins of prayer-books might often 
contain caricatures, not always 
decent, of monks and friars. But 
when, as in Queen Mary’s Psalter, 
we find pretty pictures of monks 
and nuns dancing together it is not 
satire, but only the love of topsy- 
turvydom which prompted the artist. 
One of the favourite themés was that 
of the inverted chase, in which the 
hare is depicted as sallying forth, 
bow in hand, to the hunt of man, 
or of man’s partner in criminality, 
the hound, who is sometimes shown 
being carted by hares to a con- 
spicuous gallows, there to meet his 
doom. These topsy-turvy leanings 
sometimes leave us in doubt whether 
the sketchers of marginalia are 
presenting us with pictures of con- 
temporary manners or indulging 
themselves in whimsicalities which 
we must not take seriously. For 


instance, in a Book of Hours 
written early in the fourteenth 
century for some great English 


(or possibly Scottish) lady, there 


is a series of some thirty hunting scenes, in which ladies are the 
most prominent, and often the only actors. 
easily enough in a fourteenth century lady going rabbit-shooting 
(she gets very near a poor little seated rabbit and shoots him 


Now we can believe 


with a very large arrow), or rabbit-coursing or snaring, though it is 


inside. 
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FROM A BOOK OF HOURS, PRINTED 


PIGOUCHET, PARIS, 1492. 





BY 


not very pretty to see her rewarding her hound with the rabbit’s 
3ut are we really to believe that she walked about the 
warren holding her dogs in a leash with one hand, and with the 
other supporting over her shoulder a pole with three large 
rabbits dangling from it ? 


Did she really go boar-hunting with 
only a single attendant of her own 
sex, who seems to have fled on the 
approach of the boar, leaving the 
lady to spear itall by herself, despite 
the fact that she is represented as 
impeded by most voluminous skirts ? 
In other scenes she 1s shown riding 
down a stag, shooting while at full 
gallop, and, finally, with the aid of 
three female attendants, cutting the 
beast up. I think there can be no 
doubt that these scenes must not be 
taken as true pictures of manners, 
but rather as humorous exaggera- 
tions, perhaps representing the deeds 
of prowess to which the most 
enthusiastic sportswomen hoped that 
their grand-daughters might attain, 
but which were never quite realised 
in practice. 

When we come down to our 
printed editions we find that touches 
of this spirit of burlesque still linger ; 
witness, for instance, the pretty little 
caricature of hawking, which occurs 
in a Hore, printed by Jean du Pré, 
at Paris, about 1490, just below a 
larger picture of the Visitation, one 
of the regular Horz subjects. The 
perky expression in the fat little bird 
at which the falcon is directing 
enquiring glances is_ irresistibly 
comic, and quite forbids us to take 
the scene seriously. [In another 
edition, printed for Simon Vostre, by 
Philippe Pigouchet, May 8th, 1492, 
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the floral borders mostly contain 
one or more grotesques, the 
page here reproduced showing a 
monkey riding a creature, which 
might be a giraffe, while an 
unicorn is represented butting 
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pages which contain these 


pleasant 


rustic scenes should 


contain also a little picture 
the Crucifixion seems to deman:| 
a renewed apology to tho 
unacquainted with the workin: s 
of the medizval mind, whic) 


against a hippogriff. In a little 
picture of S. Michael on the 
same page, the grotesque face 
given to the Devil shows how 
readily the artist seized on any 
chance of introducing a lighter 
touch. In 1492, however, 
Pigouchet and his workmen 
were only at the beginning of 
their art. The number of editions 
of these prayer-books published 
about this time was so great 
that they had every encourage- 
ment to improve, and in the 
Hore of six to ten years later 
(1498-1502), whatever powers 
they possesed reached their most 
delightful expression. In the 
editions of these years altogether 
five long border-pieces and five 
foot-pieces were devoted to out- 
door scenes, besides other 
pictures in the calendars, at 
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the foot of the tree ready to 
receive them, and another girl 
is picking flowers. Two other 
berders are pastoral, one show- 
ing a shepherd and his flock, a 
shepherdess spinning, and a tired 
shepherd and his dog ; the other 
a shepherd walking with his 
crook, another seated, and a third 
piping to his lass. With these 
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are paired appropriate foot-pieces showing feasting and dancing, 
That one of the 


and the delights of pastoral courtship. 
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FRUIT-PICKING AND DANCING. 
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SHEPHERDS AND SHEPHERDESSES, 


could turn so much more easi!y 
than our own from sports ar: 
pastimes to devotion. It mut 
also be explained that tle 
blank spaces in the letterpre s 
were meant to be filled in | y 
hand with gilded initials. 

The two remaining borde 
and their foot-pieces with whic 1 
we are concerned depict t' » 
adventures of a hunting party 
the meet, the chase of the sta. , 
the hounds pulling it down, ti « 
blowing of the horn, the hunt r 
spearing it, and the triumpha ! 
march home with the spoil. 

For other secular pictures ‘n 
this edition we have to go to tie 
little foot-pieces in the calend::, 
each of which, according to o.d 
established custom, represents «1 
occupation or pastimeappropria.e 
to the month. These are, for 
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January . Hockey. 

February . Feasting. 

March . Confirmation. 

April . Beating the bounds. 

May . Love-making in the woods, 
June . A marriage procession. 
July . Oranges and lemons. 
August . Blind man’s buff. 

Sept. . Another blindfold game 
Oct. . Fastening up the wine 
casks. 

Nov. . Tennis. 
Dec, . Snow-balling. 
















For thumb-nail sketches, such as these really are, these little 
scenes are both drawn and cut with great accuracy and skill; 
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and it is probable that they were worked on soft metal rather 
than on the imperfect wood blocks on which most of the illustra- 
tions of the fifteenth century were cut. Some of the pastimes 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A HUNTING PARTY. 


tions to calendars would require an article specially devoted to the 
subject. In the later Hore we get some more hunting scenes, and 
one printed about 1506 by Guillaume Anabat for Guillaume and 
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BEATING THE BOUNDS. 





do not seem very appropriate to the months 
with which they are connected ; for instance, fe : ma 
blind man’s buff and the hand - slapping be ie 
variety of the same game have no obvious 





to our pastoral and hunting pictures drawn 


from the same book. Totreat of all the illustra- ORANGES 
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relations to August and September. Here, A 

however, we are only reproducing some | { ) A pay 

of these scenes of the month as an appendix EIN Se IT ZA 
es 


AND LEMONS. 


BLINDFOLD GAME. 


Germain Hardouyn at the foot of a hunting 
border has a rather pretty little sketch of a 


ng Nl man going hawking with a lady riding pillion 

4 u . . ) - oe 
4 rT] behind him. But after 1510 the French Hore 
S| rapidly degenerated, and though Geoffroy Tory 


produced several pleasing editions between 
1525 and 1530, the decoration of the margins of 
these is no longer pictorial, but in the Renais- 
sance style of ornament. A. W. PoLiarpb 
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SNOW-BALLING. 


THOUGHTS FROM A SMALL GARDEN. 


f ** Of all this world the wydc compas 
Hit wol not in myn armes tweyne, 
Who-so mochel wol embrace 
Litel thereof he shall distreyne.” 
HUS the Proverbe of Chaucer. Nevertheless, the possession of broad 
; 5 acres doth bring a very present joy. To rise in the morning and 
gaze out over park and pleasure garden, lake and paddock ; to 
‘iurmur, like Alexander Selkirk, ‘‘ I am monarch of all I survey ” ; to perceive 
) fence, nor chick, nor cow that is your neighbour’s; to command the view; to 
Le troubled by no Naboth’s vineyard—all these feelings must be honey-sweet 
to Dives. Yet, because there is at least an ounce of sour in a pound of 











sweet, there are pleasures granted to the owner of a cabbage patch which 
are denied to the landed proprietor. A small garden brings a host of 
small joys—enjoyment in detail. For just as your millionaire can only wear 
one suit of clothes at a time, can only drive in one motor, can only eat 
one dinner, can only live in one house at a time, so he can only enjoy one 
part of a vast estate at one moment. Many 
troubles—underlings, 


possessions bring many 
the 
He cannot 


accounts, and other wearinesses. Above all, 
rich man does not know each weed and flower that he owns. 
be on such 


little. 


intimate terms with his possessions as the man who has 


“* Personall Fruition in any Man,” says Bacon, ‘‘ cannot reach to feel 


Great Riches.” 











In a small garden each plant is a friend—each flower represents a day, 
an incident, a failure, a success. Just as Xavier le Maistre takes one on the 
‘* Voyage autour de ma Chambre,” so the owner of the little garden could in 
the dark point out each object of interest. He gloats over his handful of 
rose bushes; they are as dear to him as ‘‘a Roser charged ful of roses”; 
he can enjoy the intrinsic beauty of each blossom. A fresh unfolding Gloire 
de Dijon bud affords him as much satisfaction as a pergola dripping with 


“CONDEM 


By ELreanor G. 


as OOD evemen’, Rachel. 1 s’pwose what folks is 
sayin’ be true, then?” 

‘*Good evemen’ to you, Sally. Seein’ folks 
be allus a-sayin’ summat fresh, I can’t tell ’ee 
whether ‘tis true or not.” 

* What! you ha’n’t a-yeard as your house is condemnated ? 
Bill Hedges telled I this marnin’, an’ he had it from Betsy 
Champ, what yeard the sammytree man say sa wi’ her own 
years.” 

Rachel Legge deposited upon the ground the load of sticks 
she was carrying, and straightened her back. ‘* When you sees 
me a-shiftin’, Sally, you ’ull knaw as my house be condemnated 
—not afoor.” 

“Well, to be sure, how fond some folks be o’ tellin’ lies! 
I be glad as you ha‘n’t got to turn out, fur you’d tek it hard at 
your time o’ life,” and kind-hearted, voluble Sally continued her 
way down the village street, while her companion halted outside 
a cottage—hbetter described as a cabin—that huddled beneath a 
steep, overhanging bank. The garden gate was secured with 
string, to keep out intrusive children and stray cattle grazing by 
the roadside. Three paces along a cobbled path brought Rachel 
to the door, which she unlocked and threw wide. The room 
into which it gave access was some twelve feet square, low, and 
ill-lighted by a tiny window a hand’s breadth removed from the 
bank. From it a crooked staircase led up through Cimmerian 
darkness to the bedchamber, that was open to the rafters and 
several shades more gloomy than the kitchen below. 

**]’|] see whether ’tis condemnated or no,”’ muttered Rachel, 
as she lighted the fire and set on the kettle for supper. She had 
finished her meal, and was flourishing the broom around the 
circumscribed floor, when a knock at the door was heard, the 
latch was lifted, and a man stepped inside. ‘* How be, Rachel ?” 
he began, removing his hat and wiping his brow nervously. “I 
be come to give ’ee a wik’s notice,’ he continued, as he fixed 
his abstracted gaze upon a large china dog that graced the 
mantel-piece. < 

‘““Ho!” returned she, leaning with a careless air upon the 
handle of her broom; ‘‘an’ what med ’ee mean by that, h’wever ? 
Ha’n’t I allus paid the rent reg’ler—a wik afoor the time?” 

«“ Aye,” he admitted, letting his glance sink to the crown of 
her sun-bonnet, only to withdraw it in haste; “aye, I couldn’t 
goo fur to say as you ha’n’t.” 

*“ Mebbe you be a-gwine to put some ‘un else in what ’ull 
kip this pallis better nor what I’ve a-done, or p’r’aps you be 
thinkin’ o’ leavin’ your own old place an’ sett’n’ up year?” 

Adam opened his lips, but closed them again firmly. His 
eyes wandered to the smoke-begrimed ceiling. ‘’Ten’t that 
neether,” he sighed. 

‘© Tf ’ten’t too much trouble, I’d tek it kind on ’ee to let ma 
knaw what fur I’m to be hucked out o’ the house wher’ I’ve 
a-lived these farty ‘ears,’ remarked Rachel, with laboured 
politeness. 

*’ Tis this way, luk ’ee,” he said, taking his courage in both 
hands. ‘¢ Muster brown, the sammytree man, come to me ’tother 
day, an’ sez he, ‘Adam,’ a sez, ‘I unnerstan’s as you be th’ 
owner o’ that shockin’ ’ovel’—them’s his words, not mine, ’ee 
knaw—‘ where widder Legge lives; ’ten’t fit fur a pig, let alone 
a dacert ‘ooman. You must pull ’un down.’ I be crool sorry 
to turn ’ee out—that’s a lie, h’wever ’’—this last to himself. 

“Luk ‘ee year, Adam! I knaw what’s fit fur a dacent 
‘ooman as well as al! the ’spectors as ever was. I pays my rent 
reg’ler; I be in the cottage, an’ in’t | means to bide. What’s 
moor, you may tell the condemnated sammytree man sa, if 
you've a mindt.” She took up her broom, and began to use it 
so vigorously that Poffley, in fear of being swept off his feet, 
retreated to the garden. 

‘*T gives ’ee a wik’s notice,” he cried. 

‘‘ Lor’, be you still a-chatterin’ ther’ ? 

«* A wik’s notice,” he repeated, as he shut the gate. 


” 


“'Tis true, then, fur I yeard Adam give ‘ee warnin’,”’ 
remarked Sally the next evening, when Rachel passed her 
neighbour’s house on her way home from the field. 

“D’ee think I keer fur what the ’spector sez ? 
other, with a sniff of infinite scorn. 


” 


retorted the 
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roses; he will wax garrulous over his lavender—a solitary clump of misty 
purple and spiky grey-green leaf; he will linger over his six slender lilies ; 
he will bid you admire his small row of fluttering sweet peas, his violas a1 

mignonette, his diminutive fernery. He would talk an encyclopzdia-full o 
his small garden. Which goes far to prove that a pot of nasturtiums o 
a slum window-sill possesses as much potential pleasure as an_ orchid 


house. 


NATED.” 


HIAYDEN. 


“Ah! but he’ve the law on his side; an’ hark ’ee, Rache! 
folks sez as ’twur Adam hisself as put ’un up to’t, all along o° h 
not wantin’ to spend aught in repairs. I calls it crool spiteful o 
"un; but he’ve never got over you not keepin’ comp’ny wi’ ’u 
arter your poor first died, an’ Adam’s a man wot reemembers 
blesh you.” 

“*Get away wi’; he ben’t sa silly as that.” 

‘“‘Ben’t he? He telled Betsy Champ wi’ his own lips tha 
if sa be as you’d a-married he, ’stead o’ that good-fur-nothen 
drunk, Jake Legge, you ’udn’t a had to turn out o’ your home. 
‘Them as meks their beds must lie upon ’um,’ a sez.” 

*“T dwun’t hold wi’ spakin’ ill o’ the dead,” returne 
Rachel, with dignity. She took no steps to find another abode 
and the week expired, leaving her still in possession of thi 
shanty that Poffley’s great-grandfather had built on the waste ; 
hundred years before. On the eighth morning, as she went t 
work, she encountered her landlord; he would have slunk pas: 
had she not stopped him. 

* Til bring up the wik’s rent to-night.” 

“ Ther’ ull be no call fur ’ee to do that,” he answered, and 
shuffled hastily away. 

Though confident in her ability to defy the law, as inter 
preted by the “‘sammytree men,” Adam’s words caused Rachei 
some anxiety; he was not one to refuse money without good 
reason. What did his dark utterance portend?, A glance on 
her return solved the riddle. In the garden, among the 
cabbages and potatoes, her household goods were strewn. The 
great bedstead was propped against the door of the wood-shed, 
the kitchen table sheltered tent-like a bed of ‘ chaney asters,” 
the ‘‘sofy” reposed uneasily upon a sloping bed of carrots, 
while the crockery that was wont to adorn the dresser was 
scattered broadcast like seed from the hand of the sower. Dumb 
and incapable of movement, Rachel stood. ‘ The devil; the 
old devil!”’ she burst out when she found speech. ‘So that’s 
the trick he’ve played ma; but I'll be even wi’ ’un yet!” Sh: 
sought in the hole under the thatch for the key. Alas! it was 
gone. Adam concealed his own in just such another hiding- 
place. This new blow somewhat cooled her courage, and she was 
bethinking her whether discretion would not prove, in this case, 
the better part of valour, when she heard a smothered giggle 
behind her. Turning, she beheld a row of village urchins 
peering over the garden hedge enjoying her discomfiture. She 
seized the nearest weapon—it happened to be the ever-usefu! 
broom—and took two strides towards the enemy, who did not 
wait for her to come within striking distance, but fled precipitately 
down the street, leaving Adam to bear the brunt of her wrath. 

“So you be ther’, bist, a-skulkin’ behind the hedge?” sh 
cried in tones of scathing contempt. ‘Call yourself a man!” 

‘*T dwunnow what else I did oughter call myself,” was hi: 
meek reply. 

“I knaws, then; you be a coward an’ a hadder to turn ma 
out o’ doors. You just step inside the geate an’ let ma gie ’ee : 
taste o’ my broom-handle.” 

He declined the invitation, preferring to remain on the safe 
side of the fence. 

‘‘] stepped round this evemen’,” he stammered, “ to say a 
you wur quite welcome to put your things in one o’ my no 
cottages on the Greenway. I'd help ’ee car’ ’um up yonder o 
send a caert for ’um——” 

She cut him short with haughty disdain. “I thanks *¢ 
kindly, muster, but I ben’t a-gwine to be beholden to you. Le 
your fine new housen to them as wants ’um._ I shall bide yea 
wher’ I’ve bid ever sence I wur married to my first, an’ wher’ 
laid out my pooer dear second.”’ 

Adam winced at this indeiicate allusion to his late riva 
“Well, I wish ’ee good evemen’,” he said, gently. ‘I b 
ter’ble sorry to turn ’ee out, Rachel.” ; 

«« Aye, you looks it,” was her grim retort. Lefi to hersel 
her first task was to force open the door—no hard matter, ‘sinc 
the lock was rusty and the woodwork old. She then replace 
such of her belongings as she could carry, leaving the remaindé 
until a more convenient season. ‘‘ Fur ‘tis fine o’ nights now 
abouts, an’ they wun't tek no hurt if they stays in the garde: 
till marnin’.””. She dared not go to work the following day, les’ 
Adam should profit by her absence to evict her once more; an 
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thus it came about that when he arrived, in company with a 
-ouple of men and an eager, curious crowd of villagers, he found 
her engaged in the peaceful occupation of peeling potatoes for 
\inner. 

‘“‘T be wunnerful sorry to disturb ’ee, missus, but we be 
ewine to pull down the ’ouse, an’ I reckon you'd best step out- 
side,” he said, looking anywhere rather than at her. Rachel 
arose in her wrath, and ‘let him knaw a few things ” concerning 
his past, his present, and future, to all of which he listened with 
.eekness, and the villagers who crowded round the door with 
unmixed joy. He kept silence until the storm had spent itself, 

hen he remarked to the crowd at large that ‘“ All on ’ee had 
st stan’ away, ‘cause it wud be a bad job if sa be as arraone 
ita clump on the 
-ad from a fellin’ 
brick.”  Ehre 
dow’s treasures 
- -her best feather 
d, the stuffed 
mchair, the 
sofy,’’ with 
y hich exposure to 
nsht dews would 
ii agree — again 
found a_resting- 
piace in the 
earden, and the 
n beyan upon 
the fabric where 
he alone was left. 
“Be  keerful, 
Tummasy mind 
you. knocks the 
stwuns  out’erds, 
Val tae © 
autioned Poffley ; 
‘it ’ud goo agin 
I to harm the 
’ooman, fur all she 
is sa wunnerful 
sticky.” 

The work of 
demolition _ pro- 
ceeded apace. 
Ere long nothing 
remained of the 
shanty except the 
wide chimney in 
which Rachel had 
taken refuge and 
the corner of the 
adjacent wall. 
“Us med as well 
let that bide,”’ said 
Adam, and, turn- 
ing to the widow, 
he added, “If sa be 
as you’d like one 
o’ my noo housen, 
I'll send a caert 
fur your things 
dreckly minnit’’.; 
but she drove him 
from her with 
threats, to which 
the broom added 
weight. Gradu- 
ally the spectators 
dispersed to dis- 
cuss the affair, on 
which opinion was 
divided. Some 
held that Mrs. 
Legge had no 
legitimate cause of 
complaint, seeing A. Gregor. 
that a beautiful 
new dwelling, ‘‘ wi’ paper on the walls upstairs an’ down,” had 
been placed at her disposal; others maintained that Adam “ med 
be saft spoken, but he can’t ha’ no feelin’, or he ’ud knaw what 
‘ti to be hucked out o’ your house wher’ you've a-lived all these 
ears.” Everyone united in conjectuting what Rachel's next 
move would be, and in asserting that “she wun’t never sleep in 
that ther’ chimbley carner.” This, however, was exactly what 
she did, to the admiration of the whole parish, including Adam, 
Who, when his neighbours had satisfied their curiosity by a sight 
of the feather bed spread upon the kitchen table in the angle 
beside the hearth (which was all that remained of Rachel’s home), 
shuffled through the dusk of the summer night, and halted at the 
lone, upstanding chimney. : 
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“Rachel!” he called softly, ‘‘it sa be as you'd like one o’ 
my noo housen on Greenway, I'll car’ up a jew things fur ’ee 
now this blessed minnit.” The sole answer ire received was a 
brickbat, a plentiful supply of which were lying close at hand. 
So dangerously near his head it whizzed that he beat a retreat 
more hurried than dignified. 

During the following week the weather continued fine and 
warm. Rachel worked by day, the village guarding her goods, 
and by night she slept upon the kitchen table under the stars. 
Every evening Adam stole down to proffer the same request, 
and to meet with the same discouraging reception. But sunshine 
does not last indefinitely, even in our favoured clime, and one day 
the clouds rolled up, and folks opined that ‘ Rachel wun’t find 
herself sa 
comfer’ble if 
the weather 
breeks.”” Thesame 
thought occurred 
forcibly to Poffley 
as he took his 
nightly prowl 
towards the ruined 
tenement. ‘ Lor’ 
a-massy,’’ he 
grumbled, as the 
rain lashed his face, 
“T shall be wet 
throughafoor I gets 
home. Rachel ! 
Rachel! Dang it, 
wher’ be she, 
lh’ wever ?”’ 

“Year | be, 
unner the table. 
What do ’ee want, 
then, botherin’ 
about ?”’ 

“Tis a-rainin’ 
fit to cut th’ ’ead 
off arraone's 
showlders; you'll 
be soppin’ by 
marnin’. I’ve 
brought along the 
kay o’ my noo 
house.” 

“T?udn’t goo 
into another o’ 
yourn, what- 
ever you sez,” 
came the voice 
from beneath the 
table; but Adam 
noted that the 
accent was less 
decided than 
usual. 

‘¢M eb be 
termorrer night 
you'll think 
diff’rent,” he sug- 
gested. 

SONG 6-E 
never!” she cried, 
and = straightway 
fell to weeping. 
What had she 
done that he 
should treat her 
so cruel? She'd 
always lived re- 
spectable and paid 
her rent, even 
when she had a 
good - for - nothing 


DESERTED. Copyngmt drunk of a _ hus- 


: band to keep; 

and now to be cast away like any tramp-woman, at her time of life! 

“IT bea teetot’ler,” remarked Adam, meditatively, ‘‘ an’ I've 

got two feather beds an’ fower noo housen. Good night, Rachel ; 
‘tis to be hoped you wun’t get the rheumatiz.” 

The morning dawned sunny, and life assuined a more 
hopeful hue in the widow’s eyes. Her satisfaction, however, 
was short lived. Ere noon a steady downpour had set in, and 
she returned drenched from the field, to find her bedding and 
furniture in like condition. She spent the night in true gipsy 
fashion, lying on the warm ashes of the fire with which she had 
strewed the ground. Adam that evening renewed his offer of 
the house, and he further volunteered the information that-he 
was thinking of taking a small farm, with cows, pigs, and poultry. 
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«What's that to me, h’wever?” she thought, as_ she 
shivered in the poor shelter of the chimney. Four rainy nights 
she lay there. On the fifth, when Poffley was beginning the 
usual formula, Rachel, chilled to the bone, broke silence: ‘‘ Dear 
Lord! you ’ud werry arraone to death. I'll tek your noo house 
whiles this weather lastes; when it clears up agen, out I goos.” 

“Catch howldt o’ me!” said he, groping for her hand 
through the darkness. Side by side they trudged amid the rain 
and murk until they reached the little trim, square, red-brick 
cottage on the Greenway. Adam unlocked the door, struck a 
match, and lighted the candles that stood on the table. ‘‘ Why, ’tis 
furnished!” cried Rachel, looking round in amaze at the curtained 
windows, the fire laid in the grate, and the kettle on the hob. 

‘“T allus knawed as you'd ha’ to come to’t when the weather 
broke,” he explained; ‘so I thowt I’d ha’ ’un a bit comfer’ble 
fur ’ee. You'll find vittles in the cupboard an’ a bed upstairs.” 

She watched him apply a match to the fire, which blazed 
up cheerily, and set on the kettle. “I reckon you’d best be 
gone now,” she said, with a dry inflection. He shuffled to the 
door, where he paused and gave a deprecating cough behind his 
hand. ‘* Ther’s one thing as I’d best mention ; the sammytrc¢ man 
ha’ condemnated my house—the one as I lives in, an’—an’—I’m 
thinkin’ o’ shiftin’ into this ’un.” 

‘God bless the man! what hever do a mean?” 

“ Ony that if you be willin’, we’d best get parson to call we 
nex’ Sunday. I reckon the ’spector ‘ull let ma bide in my ole 
place till th’ banns be out, seein’ folks ’ud talk purty smartish if 
sa be as I come to live along o’ you afoor we’d bin to church, 
‘ee knaw’’—and, having said his say, he left her to digest it. 





“So you two be a-gwine to get wed,” remarked Sally, 
sympathetically; “1 be glad to year on’t, but what beats me 
is, why you didn’t do’t afoor. Howsumdever, ‘better late nor 
never,’ as "um sez.” 

“Aye,” returned Rachel, who appeared to have resigned 
herself to her fate with Jess difficulty than might have been 
anticipated. ‘ He’ll be my third verter, an’ if this ’un turns out 
unfortnit, like the last, well, ] must try agen.” 

“Mebbe, my dear, ’twull be me as ’ull ha’ the tryin’,” 
suggested Adam, in his gentle manner. 

As yet, however, neither has had occasion to regret the 
“venter.” Rachel allows that, though her husband is “sa saft 
spoken, he be ter’ble dogged. I’ve mos’n gen’ly got to gie ’un 
his way; but he trates ma wunnerful kind, a do, an’ a dwun’t 
waste his money on drink”; while Adam maintains that “ fur all 
Rachel be sich a sticky ’ooman, what gin ma powerful trubble to 
get, | ha’n’t a mossel o’ fault to find wi’ she now I’ve got her.” 


PARKINSON’S “ PARADISE.” 


FIERCE literary light has of late beaten upon garden 
writers, ancient and modern, great and small. Upon 
none is it more fitting that such light should be 
shed than upon the author of the ‘“ Paradisi in Sole 
Paradisus Terrestris,” whose Latin title embodies an 

elaborate pun upon the name of its author, Park-in-Sun. And 
ever since the late Mrs. Ewing founded her Parkinson Society, 
and introduced his book to a wider circle in her charming 
““Mary’s Meadow,” the price of copies has continued 
to mount at Sotheby’s and in second-hand catalogues till the 
moment when the enterprise of Messrs. Methuen saw its way 
to give to book and garden lovers, at a moderate price, this 
admirable reprint of the first edition of 1629, with its title-page 
giving Parkinson’s ‘* Prehistoric Peep” into Eden, with all its 
fine woodcuts reproduced, if a trifle faintiy, still in a manner 
collectors cannot fail to appreciate and be grateful for. It is to 
be hoped they will be encouraged by the public response to give 
us a fac-simile of a still rarer work, the ** Newe Herball’”’ of Dr. 
William Turner, the friend of Gesner, in black letter, with its 
splendid engraved title, of 1551, and others of a like order. 
Pulteney in 1790 makes the woodcuts of the early Herbals (the 
first of which was probably the “ Buch der Natur,” printed at 
Augsburg in 1478) the subject of an interesting chapter in his 
“Sketches of the Progress of Botany.” These wood blocks 
were passed on from hand to hand, and from country to country, 
so that we find the same designs, either in the originals or copies, 
serving for many contemporary Herbals in turn. Of the figures 
in Turner’s ‘“ History,” the greater part are those of Fuchsius’s 
octavo set; and Lyte, in his translation of Dodoens, added about 
thirty new ones to those of Fuchsius. Gerard in 1597, and 
Johnson his ** Emaculator,” in 1633 and 1636, procured all the 
blocks from Frankfort (upwards ot 2,700 cuts) with which the 
Herbal of Tabernamontanus had been illustrated. Pulteney is of 
opinion that the blocks for Parkinson’s ‘‘ Theatrum” and _ his 
«« Paradise”? were cut in England, and that those for the former 
seem to be copies from Gerard, though much inferior in execution. 

Parkinson was born in the year 1567, and died in 1650, at the 
great age of eighty-three. He followed the trade of anapothecary in 
London, and had as botanical contemporaries Gerard and Lobel, 
the Tradescants, and Johnson, Gerard’s improver. He lived in 
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‘““THE FLAGGE OR FLOWERDELUCE.” 


three reigns—those of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I.— 
becoming apothecary to King James I., and receiving from Charles 
the title of Botanicus Regius Primarius, as we learn from Su 
Theodore Mayerne’s eulogy to his “ Theatre of Plants.” He 
produced his ‘“ Paradise” in 1629, at the age of sixty-two, and 
his ‘* Theatre’ (which he styles his ** Manlike work of Herbes 
and Plants” compared with the early ‘“ Feminine” one of 
‘‘ Flowers’) in 1640, when he was seventy-three years old; and 
his gnarled effigy, cut appropriately in wood, may be seen at the 
former age opposite the first page of his work. A letter prefixed 
to the ‘‘ Paradise” styles Parkinson the Britannic Cratevas 
after the Greek botanist, contemporary’ of Mithridates and 
author of the ‘ Rhizotomicon”—and superlatives him as “the 
most skilled, the most practised, and the most keen-eyed 
botanist of the most quick-scented nostril.” This “ High Court 
Galen ” was physician in turn to Henry IV. of France, James I., 
and Charles I. 

After the ‘ Dedication ” to Queen Henrietta Maria, “ The 
Epistle to the Reader,” and the usual complement of panegyrica! 
verses in Latin, the ‘ Paradise” gives us, in a series of nin« 
chapters, Parkinson’s general idea of the situation and soils of 
garden under the title, “The Ordering of the Garden o! 
Pleasure,” while Chapter II. consists of ‘*The Frame anc 
Forme of a Garden,” with cuts of geometrical knots, which th: 
present writer has already treated in some fulness in one of a serie 
of articles on “ Great Countrymen,” published in the Country fi 
April, 1902. The main part of the book, then, is called “Th 
Garden of Pleasant Flowers,” and is occupied with the consider 
tion of individual plants—garden flowers, in 134 chapters, und 
their contemporary names in Latin and English; kitchen plants, i 
63 chapters ; fruit trees and shrubs, in 24 chapters; and 
corollary of 22 species—comprising a total of nearly 1,00 
plants, of which 780 are “delineated or drawn” on 10g larg 
wood blocks, many (according to Pulteney) being copied fro 
Clusius and Lobel. The arrangement and treatment is lik 
that of Gerard. The species is first described, then follow t! 
place, the time of flowering, the synonyms, and the virtue 
and it is, perhaps, upon this last head that some of the quainte 
and most picturesque writing is bestowed, and some of the mo 
curious medical and domestic traditions are handed down to us. 

Perhaps Parkinson’s strongest appeal to our sympathy | 
the fact that he was one of the earliest to combine in his boo 
the asthetic enjoyment of a garden and its contents with th 
utilitarian aspect of vegetables, fruits, and simples. In th 
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« Paradisus” beauty and pleasure were Parkinson’s main ends; 


” 


his “© Theatre of Plants 
« man-like”’ usefulness. 

Nor does he overload his book with too much practical 
detail from the mere gardener’s point of view, as to the growth, 
culture, and care of the plants. This highly necessary 
information the gardener pure and simple must seek elsewhere, 
for the ‘* Paradise” is a ‘‘ garden,” and not a ‘‘ gardening ”’ book. 
lis chief merit, as Pulteney points out, is that its author was 
perhaps the first ‘* who separately described and figured the 
subjects of the flower garden,” thus giving us the most complete 
y: w of the extent of the English garden in Jacobean days; and 
it s even possible that one result of this fine reproduction may 
be that our twentieth century gardeners may discover from its 
p!..tes that some of the innumerable varieties which they regard 
as entirely their own, modern, and “up to date,” were really 
p: figured by and known to the gardeners and botanists of 
ne rly three centuries ago. But it is time that we paid the 
cc. ipliment of quotation to some of the passages that strike us as 
m st likely to please the eye and ear of a twentieth century 
re der; for the lover of seventeenth century simple English 
pr se will pick and choose for him or her self. And since 
M .. George Meredith is still happily in our midst, and it was in his 
m: sterpiece of ‘* The Ordeal of Richard Feverel” that the present 
wi ter first read the lovely English form of the tleur-de-lys— 
F! werdeluce, let us cite what Parkinson has to say of it : 


was to follow for the expression of 


‘* Lobel calleth the first Engtish blew fowerdeluce, Hyacinthus poelarum 
fle: ividis et propter Hyacinthinum colorem id est violaceum dictus ; but I 
know not any great good ground for it, more than the very colour, for it is 
neituer of the form of a lilly, neither hath it those mourning markes imprinted 
in i', which the poet faineth to bee in his hyacinth. It is most truely called 
an iris or flowerdeluce (and there is great difference between a lilly and a 
flowerdeluce, for the formes of their flowers), because it answereth thereunto 
very exactly for the flower.” 

He does not agree with Lobel, who first reported that the 
blue variety grows naturally in the west parts of England, but 
thinks that travellers from Spain or elsewhere, taken with the 
beauty of the flower, had gathered and planted the roots, and 
thus the flowers in time grew ‘common in all Countrey folkes 
gardens thereabouts.” 

Parkinson confesses that it would ‘“ gravell’’—a word 
delightfully redolent of Rosalind—‘ the best experienced this 
day in Europe”’ to describe the infinite variety of the colours of 
the anemone, and to give to each his true distinction, ‘‘ and the like 
concerning tulipas, it being as contingent to this plant to be with- 
out end in yielding varieties.” Take again his naive distinction 
between primroses and cowslips, which possibly would not 
satisfy a later scientific botanist, who might preter formulating 
his knowledge more in this concise form: ‘The calyx is a many- 
leaved involucre, many-flowered, very small; periantheum one- 
leaved, tubular, five-cornered, five-footed, acute, erect, per- 
manent; the corolla monopetalous, tube cyrindrical,’ and so 
forth. Against this, set Parkinson’s : 

“And yet I know that the name of Primula veris or primrose is 
indifferently conferred upon those that I distinguish for paralyses or cowslips. 
I doe therefore for your better understanding of my distinction betweene 
primroses and cowslips, call those onely primroses that carry but one flower 
upon a stalke, be they single or double, except that of Master Hesket, and 
that with double flowers many upon a stalke, set out in Gerards Herball 
which is his onely, not found (as I thinke) 2 rerum natura, I am sure, such 
a one I could never heare of : and those cowslips that beare many flowers upon 
a stalke together constantly, be they single or double also. I might other- 
wise distinguish them also by the leaves; that all the primroses beare their 
long and large broad yellowish greene leaves, without stalkes most usually, 
and all the cowslips have small stalkes under the leaves, which are smaller, 
and of a darker greene, as usually, but that this distinction is neither so 
certaine and generall, nor so well knowne.” 

Or take again his account of Rosemary : 

** This common Rosemary is so weli knowne through all our land, being in 
every woman’s garden, that it were sufficient but to name it as an ornament 
among other sweete herbes and flowers in our garden, seeing every one can 
describe it: but that I may say something of it. It is well observed, as well 
in this our land (where it hath been planted in noblemen’s and great men’s 
gardens against bricke wals, and there continued long) as beyond the seas, in 
the naturall places where it groweth, that it riseth up in time unto a very 
great height, with a great and woody stemme (of that compasse, that (being 
cloven out into thin boards) it hath served to make lates, or such like 
instruments, and here with us carpenters rules and to divers other purposes) 
braiching out into divers and sundry armes that extend a great way, and from 
them: againe into many other smaller branches, whereon are set at several 
dist nces, at the joynts many very narrow long leaves, greene above and 
whitish underneath: among which come forth towards the toppes of the 
stal.es, divers sweet gaping flowers, of a pale or bleake blewish colour, many set 
together, standing in whitish huskes; the seed is small and red, but thereof 
seldome doth any plants arise that will abide without extraordinary care ; for 
although it will spring of the seede reasonable well, yet is so small and tender the 
first yeare, that a sharpe winter killeth it quickly, unlesse it be very well defended: 
the whole plant as well leaves as flowers, smelleth exceedingly sweete.” 

Surely one feels in reading this, that whatever one loses in 
Scie.itific accuracy one is amply compensated by the old-world 
literary quality which clusters caressingly round the subject, 
like the folds of a mantle, instead of drilling and dragooning it in 
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a pipe-clayed and stiffened uniform of botanical nomenclature ! 
The following gives some of Parkinson’s ideas on the ordering 
of the kitchen garden: 

are As before I shewed you that the beautie of any worthy house is 
much the more commended for the pleasant situation of the garden of flowers, 
or of pleasure, to be in the sight and full prospect of all the chiefe and 
choicest roomes of the house ; so contrariwise your herbe garden should bee 
on the one or other side of the house, and those best and choyse roomes : for 
the many different sents that arise from the herbes, as cabbages, onions, etc., 
are scarce well-pleasing to perfume the lodgings of any house; and the many 
overtures and breaches as it were of many of the beds thereof. which must 
necessarily bee, are also as little pleasant to the sight. But for private men’s 
houses who must like their habitations as they fail unto them, and cannot have 
lime or means to alter them, they must make a virtue of necessity, and convert 
their places to their best advantage, by making their profit their chiefest 
pleasure and making one place serve for all uses.” 

To finish with an eye to gastronomic practice, I should 
like to enforce Parkinson's plea for “The Use of Sorrell ’—that 
much-neglected and most delicious and inexpensive of vegetables 
—‘‘sharp and sweet as a quince.” 

‘* Sorrell is much used in sawces, both for the whole and the sicke, 
cooling the hot livers and stomacks of the sicke, and procuring unto 
them an appetite unto meate, when their spirits are almost spent with the 
violence of their furious or fierie fits; and is also a pleasant relish for the 
whole, in quickning up a dull stomacke that is over-loaden with every daies 
plenty of dishes, It is divers waies dressed by cooks, to please their masters 
stomacks.” 

Some of us might at first sight fail to identify under the title 
of “ The Virginian Vine, or rather Ivie,” our common Virginia 
creeper, in Parkinson’s day a rare plant lately introduced, but 
his careful description at once dissipates any doubts: “The 
branches ending into foure, five, or six or more small short and 
somewhat broad clawes, which will fasten like a hand with 
fingers so close thereunto, that it will bring part of the wall 
morter or board away with it.” And I do not know that we 
are any wiser than Parkinson, who knew of no other use for 
it but “to furnish a garden,” although we hardly now add with 
him, ‘‘and to encrease the number of rarities.” 

Altogether it seems to me that the reproducers of this fine 
folio may claim with the author that “it is furnished with what- 
soever Art and Nature concurring could effect to bring delight to 
those that live in our climate.” A. ForBES SIEVEKING. 
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ST. GILES’S HOUSE, 
DORSET, 


THE SEAT OF . 


THE EARL wl ‘SHAFTESBURY. 
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HE ancient seat of the Earl of Shaftesbury, long, low, 
embattled, and varied in outline, stands within some 
two miles of the old Dorsetshire market town of 
Cranborne, on the high road from Salisbury to 
Wimborne Minster and Wareham, and_ about 

fourteen miles south-east of Shaftesbury, from which the title 
of the Ashley-Coopers was taken. When the manor came 
to the Ashleys in the reign of Edward IV., the leaty depths of 
Cranborne Chase overspre ead this region of the county, and some 
part of it still exists in the Cranborne district north of the 
Blandford road. The Chase had for its early limits Salisbury, 
Wilton, Tisbury, Kingsettle near Shaftesbury, Blandford, 
Wimborne, Ringwood, Fordingbridge, and Downton. Many 
great nobles enjoyed the privileges of the Chase by favour of the 
Crown. Roger Mortimer is said to have had his castle at 
Cranborne, and old Aubrey says, ‘‘if these oakes were vocall as 
Dodona’s, some of the old dotards (old stagge-headed oakes, so 
called) could give us an account of the amours and secret w hispers 
between this great Earle and faire Queene Isabell.” As late as 
1820 there were still :2,coo deer, and six lodges, each with its 
‘‘walk” supervised by a ranger appointed by Earl Rivers, to 
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ST. GILES’S HOUSE FROM THE SOUTH. 


whom the rights had descended. In this woodland region t! 
neighbouring gentlemen were wont to practise a kind of knight 
errantry, which consisted of illegal hunting, and they set th 
example to many of lower degree, so that desperate conflic 
were not uncommon. William Chafin’s account of the Chas 
contains many curious anecdotes. He says that from four t 
twenty men would assemble in the evening dressed in cap ar 
jack, with quarter-staves, dogs, and nets. Having arranged the 
watchword for the night, and agreed whether they should sta: 
or run if they met the keepers, they proceeded to the chase, set 
their nets, and let slip their dogs to drive in the deer, and a ma. 
stood at each net to strangle the animals when they were entangle. 
*« Frequent bloody battles took place, and the keepers and some- 
times the hunters were killed.” 

So much concerning the past history of this region may 
serve as introduction to an account of the Earls of Shaftesbur\ 
and their beautiful abode. Here had been established in ear! 
times the family of Plecy or De Plecitis, and Wimborn 
St. Giles, or Upwimborne as the parish is called, came to the 
Ashleys through female descents. The family’ had taken its 
name from the Wiltshire manor of Ashley. Hugh Ashley, who 
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possessed St. Giles in the time of Henry V1I., died in 1493, his 
son Henry then being only three years of age. Hugh’s great- 
grandson, Sir Anthony Ashley, was knighted at the taking of 
Cadiz in 1597, where he served as secretary at war, and was sent 
home to narrate the events to Queen Elizabeth. He was 
created a baronet in 1622, and was secretary to the Privy 
Council in the reign of James I. It is stated that he brought a 
new kind of cabbage into England from Holland, which was 
cultivated at St. Giles’s, the estate there coming to him on the 
failure of his cousin Henry’s heirs. 

This distinguished man died in 1627, and his sole daughter 
and heiress carried the estate in marriage to Sir John Cooper 
of Rockbourne, Hants. Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, created 
Ear! of Shaftesbury in 1672, was the son of this marriage, and a 
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man of great note in his time. He served long in Parliament, 
and declared for the Royal cause in 1643, but in the following year 
went over to the Roundhead side, and in August was at the 
taking of Wareham, being made “ field-marshal ” of a brigade 
of horse and foot, and given chief command of the Parliamentary 
forces in Dorset. In this capacity he captured Sturminster and 
Shaftesbury. Later on he opposed the Protector, and assumed 
the lead of the Presbyterians and Republicans. Pepys satirises 
him severely. He was one of the nobles who invited the 
King to return, and shortly after the Restoraticn was raised 
to the peerage. His subsequent career was stormy, and he 
was charged with high treason at the Old Bailey, but the 
bill was thrown out. He died in January, 1682, and was 
buried in great state at Wimborne St. Giles. 
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Dryden gives a very embittered 
portrait of him: 


** Great wits to madness sure are near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 
Else why should he, with health and honours 

blest, 
Deprive his age the needful hours of rest, 
Punish a body that he could not please, 
Jankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 
And all to leave what he with toil had won 
To that unfeather’d two-legg’d thing a son, 
Get while his soul did huddled notions try, 
And born a shapeless lump of anarchy.” 


This great nobleman’s son was 
Vice-Admiral of Dorset, and Keeper of 
the King’s Game in his district, and his 
grandson, the third Earl, was the well- 
known Whig politician who wrote the 
‘‘Characteristics,” and naturally had 
an acrimonious opinion of Dryden. The 
subsequent peers of this house have all 
been men of distinction, and the seventh 
Earl was the well-known philanthropist 
and social worker. 

St. Giles’s House stands on the 
south side of the parish, near the 
church. It approaches the form of a 
parallelogram, and is of three parts, Copyright 
apparently built at different times. The 
ast wing is of ancient date, but the house, which surrounds a 
quadrangular court, is chiefly Elizabethan, built in 1561, partly 
rebuilt in 1661, and renovated by the seventh Earl. Within are 
noble apartments hung with interesting family portraits, including 
those of Anthony, the first Earl, in his robes as Lord Chancellor, 
of the second Earl and his Countess by Lely, and of many other 
members of the house. 

The surroundings are singularly beautiful, and the park covers 
more than 420 acres, including a fine lake of seven acres. The 
river Allen skirts it on the west. and adds greatly to its charms. 
There are magnificent trees, and the great avenue which we 
depict, with the mossy sundial and the quaint gate in the fore- 
ground, is three-quarters of a mile in length. One interesting 
feature is an old grotto, formed in three parts in 1751, it is said 
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at a cost of several thousands of pounds. One portion is furnished 
with a vast variety of shells, many of them Oriental, and other 
parts have beautiful ores and minerals. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


IN THE CAUSE OF CHARITY. 

NE of the great charities of to-day is that known as the ‘‘ Gardeners’ 

Royal Benevolent Institution,” which has His Majesty the King as 

patron, Her Majesty the Queen as patroness, and H.R.H. the Prince 

of Wales as president; and such well-known flower-lovers as the 

Hon. Walter Rothschild, M.P., Mr. Harry J. Veitch, Mr. Bruno Schroeder, 
and Mr. N. N. Sherwood control the affairs of this great horticultural 
organisation for the relief of destitute gardeners and their widows. <A 
** short account of the work ” of the Institution has been sent to us by the 
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secretary, Mr. G. J. Ingram, 175, Victoria Street, London, in which its 
objects are set forth and its progress described from the time of its foundatior 
in 1839. A list of the chairmen at the annual dinners is also given, and we 
think few charities can show so interesting a record of men as those who have 
presided over these annual gatherings. Amongst them we notice the 
names of' Charles Dickens, in 1852, and of Sir Joseph Paxton four years 
later, and the words uttered by the great novelist are as true now as 
then: ‘* The gardener particularly needs such a provision as this Institution 
affords. His gains are not great, and he knows gold and silver more as 
being the colours of fruits and flowers than by their presence in his pockets, 
He is subjected to that kind of labour which renders him peculiarly liable 
to infirmity, and when old age comes upon him the gardener is, of all men 
perhaps, best able to appreciate the benefits of the Institution. In the 
culture of flowers there could not, by their very nature, be anything solitary 
or exclusive; the wind that blew over the cottager’s porch swept also over 
the grounds of the nobleman, and as the rain 
descended on the just and on the unjust, so it 
communicated to all gardeners, both rich and 
poor, an interchange of enjoyment; and the 
gardener of the rich man in developing and 
enhancing a fruitful flower or a delightful scert, 
was, in some sort, a gardener of everybody else.” 
The donations on that occasion amounted 
to £300, but in June last, when the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Veitch, occupied the cbair, the 
subscriptions were £3,500, which constitutes 
a record, 
Hlow THE CHARITY MAY BE HELPED. 
There is one way in which this deserving 
charity may be helped, apart from personal 
donations, and many pounds have been raised 
by means which instruct and delight, and at 
the same time advance an excellent cause. A 
few of England’s most famous gardens are 
either opened one day a year on payment of a 
small fee, or donations are given by visitors to 
the gardener for the benefit of the Institution. 
We should like to see many more of the great 
gardens thrown open for this object, and how 
much may be accomplished is set forth 
as follows: Lord IIchester, two years at 
Holland House, £100; Earl Beauchamp, 
420; Mr. F. Crisp, Friars Place, Henley, 
412; and Sir Oswald Mosely, Bart., Rolleston, 
#10; and this is the yearly average. The 
gardens of Ashten Court, Bristol, Osberton, 
Worksop, and Gunnersbury House, Acton, are 
also thrown open each year for the sake of 
charity. We commend this kindness of the few 
to the many owners of beautiful gardens, who have it in their power to give 
pleasure to visitors and relief to aged gardeners. These men by their labours 
minister to the comforts and necessities of those they serve, and in fulfilling 
their daily round of duties are liable to infirmities which such an institution as 
this was called into existence to alleviate by pensions, when toil is no longer 
possible. The secretary will give information to any who are anxious to heip 
one of the best-managed charities in existence to-day. 
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THE ALPINE PINKs IN WALL GARDENS. 

The wild Pinks from the mountains of Europe have a beauty so fresh 
and winsome that healthy tufts on the rock garden in full flower are a source 
of delight, and there is the charm, too, of a pale grey leafage that is pleasant 
to see throughout the year. Dianthus plumarius is the British wilding which 
has given rise to the garden Pinks of to-day, those refreshingly fragrant 
flowers in white and laced colourings which have been raised by hybridists of 
the past—a work happily still continuing. The wild Pink is found in pretty 
drifts on old castle and abbey walls, and its position suggests a use for it in 
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the wall gardens which now form a feature of many homes. Many of the 
wild Pinks are quite happy in old walls, or in new ones for that matter, when 
these are what is known as dry, that is, with spaces between the stones for 
the roots of the plants to penetrate. The Maiden Pink (D. deltoides) 
luxuriates in a wall, and its multitude of pink flowers continue to appear 
over a long season. It may interest readers of these notes to know how the 
alpine Pinks are grown, and the following is the experience of cne of the 
most noted rock gardeners of to-day. Fortunately, the majority of the kinds 
are very easily grown, but it is in the early stages of their existence that they 
require to be closely watched. Some suffer from damp in winter, and in 
his case it is well to cover the tuft with a piece of glass to keep the rains 
ff, but only when the necessity arises. They may be raised from seed, though 
his is not as reliable, as Pinks hybridise so freely, and the result is a mixture 
of colours and style of growth. To make quite certain that the kind will be 
rue, the way to propagate is by cuttings, which should be taken just after 
he plants have flowered, and inserted in small pots in a mixture of loam and 
sand. Plunge the pots in a shady frame, which must be kept close for a 
ime until the cuttings have rooted, when they may be potted off singly. 
\nother way, in the case of the more tufted Pinks, is to divide them in 
spring. 

Raising the Wild Pinks from Seed.—It is well to dibble in seedling plants 
n the wall and sow seed also in spring, but as a rule it is wiser to sow in 
rentle warmth at the same season. When large enough to handle prick out 
he seedlings in boxes, in a compost of half fibrous loam, and a part each of 
sharp siiver sand and leaf-mould. When well rooted, they may be planted 
out in their permanent places ready for flowering the following spring. This 
‘reatment also agrees with the wild Pink (D. plumarius), D.  czsius, 
)). arenarius, and others of a similar nature ; but lime rubbish may be added 
with advantage to the soil in which they are grown. The alpine Pink 
D. alpinus), the beautiful D. callizonus, the glacier Pink (D. glacialis), 
). monspessulanus, D. sylvestris, and others which grow in the higher 


SUMMER 


ENICE wears a two-fold aspect in summer, and appeals 
during that season to tastes of a widely different 
nature. The heat perhaps is the one point in common 
whereon all meet to grumble; and not without cause. 
The moisture in the air, caused by the steady 

prevalence of the scivocco, takes the starch, so to speak, out 
of men’s minds as much as out of their collars, and it is only the 
artistic, the lazy, and the unemployed who can rightly enjoy the 
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altitudes, may also be raised in the same way, but require more after-care. 
They should not be pricked out in boxes, but potted off singly into smail 
pots. Plunge these in a cool and shady frame for a time unul they are of 
sufficient size for planting out. The compost should consist of loam and 
leaf-mould, with plenty of grit and lime rubble. This mixture satisfies nearly 
all the alpine Pinks with the exception of D. glacialis, which rejoices in 
granite, and it is well to add the granite chippings to the soil in which it is 
either potted or planted in place of lime. 
RANDOM NOTES. 

Clematis Jackmani amongst /vy.—It is pleasant to know that Roses are 
being used for clothing old orchard trees with a living beauty, but a few other 
climbers must not be forgotten, as they are suitabie for the same purpose. 
We noticed recently in a garden an old Ivy-covered tree, and against the 
stem had been also planted the well-known Clematis Jackmani, which, with 
its large purple-coloured flowers, made a striking picture. This Clematis has 
the evil habit of sometimes dying off suddenly, aud we should think that in 
such a position as this it would be more likely to disappear than when by 
itself. Failure may be avoided in part by caring well for the plant in its 
young stages, watering it when necessary, and mulching occasionally. We 
believe that this sudden dying off is due to the foolish practice indulged in 
by so many nurserymen of grafting the plants upon the wild Clematis. Stock 
and scion fall out, and the result is the climber dies. 

Gathering Sweet Pcas,—There is a very simple way of gathering Sweet 
Peas which we think few are aware of. Instead of using a knife or tugging at 
the stems, take the flower stalk in the hand and pull it firmly in the direction 
in which it is pointed. We have lately gathered several bunches of flowers 
in this way, and in a very short time. Those are fortunate who picked their 
Sweet Pea flowers almost as soon as they expanded. The hot weather of laie 
has tried severely all annual flowers, and the Sweet Peas have suffered with 
the rest. 


VENICE. 


summer in Venice. The colours in air, in sky, and sea are of a 
nature to provide perpetual delight and occupation to the eye 
and hand of the painter, while the abundance and variety of the 
fruits to be had at this season wili equally content his meaner 
appetite; for fruit in Venice is now beautiful, and almost 
Oriental in its quality and quantity. But there are drawbacks 
to be set against the lotus-eating kind of existence that a 
summer in Venice may imply, and not the least of these is 
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that of the hot nights, when sleep is almost an unknown luxury, 
and is driven away by one subtle foe after another, the mosquito 
being without doubt the fiercest and most aggressive. I once knew 
a lady who told me that she never went to bed in the hot months 
in Venice without having by her bedside a table on which she 
placed a fan, a basin of water with a sponge, a towel, and a piece 
of soap. Whenever she awoke she fanned her pillows and 
sheets, she washed and dried her face, and she rubbed soap into 
every bite that had been inflicted on her unfortunate face or 
hands by mosquitos. Such nights can hardly be called amusing 
—they certainly do not come under the head of restful; yet they 
must be faced by those who elect to pass the summer in Venice. 
Few English people, it must be added, do this. They leave the 
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sea-girt city at that season to Italians, who flock there in great 
numbers for sea-bathing, and who look upon the place solely 
as a seaside resort. The Lido is the spot where the bathing 
takes place, and a long row of huts reaching away on either 
side of the esplanade contains the capanne or cabins rented 
by each family for the month or six weeks they mean to spend 
there. These sort of magnified bathing-machines consist 
generally of two rooms, and can be made comfortable and 
“homey ” with chaises longues, cushions, and other commodities 
by anyone who has some notion of how a room can be arranged. 
Italians, however, can forego easy-chairs more readily than 
English folk, and, besides that, the institution of the capanne has 
a recognised and different purpose. This purpuse is exclusively 
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bathing and imbibing sea air, and is nearly always more for the 
benefit of children than for that of their elders. 

For those who wish to escape from the wearisome life of the 
Lido, and from the trial of ‘* neighbours to right of you, neighbours 
to left of you” (for the huts stand in close proximity the one to 
the other), independent measures must be resolved on. The 
simplest of all is to avoid the fashionable resort altogether, and 
to wander about as the fancy prompts you. And why not? 
What can be more delicious than to float across the pearly 
waters of the lagoon to Chioggia, wooing each breeze as it 
comes off the Adriatic, and inhaling some of the vigour 
imparted by its warm, yet strengthening, caresses? It muy be, 
too, that an appetite may be acquired, a healthy, hearty 

appetite, that had dwindled 

under the persistence of the 

scivocco, and that needed some 
| invigorating influence to bring 
it back to life. 

Or, again, some insight 
into the fishing life of Venice 
may be gained by embarking 
on a bvagozzo, one of the most 
picturesque fishing - boats of 
the lagoon, and one of those 
most in use. Mr. Horatio 
Brown, whose love of Venice 
and of things Venetian is only 
equalled by his knowledge con- 
cerning them, tells us that these 
boats, owing to the great 
breadth of their stern, carry a 
vast spread of canvas on their 
mainmast, and that only on 
the bows of the bragozzi are to 
be seen those flying figures of 
Fame blowing a trumpet ina 
swirl of drapery. A curious 
weather-cock of fretted wood- 
work is usually displayed at 
the masthead, where too will 
sometimes be found above a 
heap of bright-coloured bunting 
the little figure of a hunch- 
back, the gebbo who, accord- 
ing to Venetian superstition, 
will bring good luck to the 
boat. 

Nor will a lover of life on 
the lagoons ever weary of a 
row away to the north of 
Venice, to sit within the cool, 
silent Duomo of Torcello, and 
muse on its past history, and 
on the courage and piety of 
the early settlers from the 
mainland. They have left 
their mark on the grand old 
basilica in many noble ways, 
and a token of the divine 
truths they held has come 
down to us in the emblem of 
immortality, carved in the like- 
ness of peacocks, and set in 
the panels of the stone screen 
which divides the choir from 
the nave. These can _ be 
clearly seen in the accompany- 
ing photograph. 

There is a spot in Venice 
always cool in summer, always 
warm in winter, and that is 
inside St. Mark’s. Here, as 
in the Cathedral of Torcello— 
only one’s thoughts must now 
work on different lines—one 
can sit and ponder over all 
that has taken place within 
those white mosaic walls, and ask of them to furnish an 
explanation as to the latest mystery entrusted to their keeping. 
For there behind those chairs which we see piled up in the 
right-hand corner of the photograph is stowed away for the time 
being an old stone coffin which was discovered a few months ago 
under the pavement of the middle aisle of the church: a stone 
coffin with the skeletons of four people inside it, and not a hint 
is yet forthcoming as to their identity. Bone has been fitted 
to bone, and an anatomical expert has pronounced them to 
be the remains of four women. Archzologists have decided 
that the tomb, originally a pagan one, but adapted to 
Christian uses by the addition of a cross in_ bas-relief, 
dates from 1,000 years back. Historians have so far racked 
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their brains vainly as to who the occupants of the tomb can 
have been, or what could have been the reason for burying 
four women—if such, indeed, they were—in one common grave. 
Was it but a chance, brought about, perhaps, at one of those 
epochs when the plague was rife at Venice, and when hundreds 
of victims swept off day by day were huddled out of sight by the 
living, the scant ceremony being atoned for by the want of 
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time and of space that the survivors could yet call their own ? 
I'he mystery is beyond our ken, and into its silence and darkness 
we dare not intrude. ALETHEA WIEL. 


‘A MORNING ON THE ESK. 


VERHEAD was a glorious blue sky when I started at 6 a.m. one 

June morning to catch the first train from Whitby to reach a 

station twelve miles out on that lovely river Esk. On leaving 

the terminus I was much struck with the beauty of the sylvan 

scenery through which I was travelling, and at length we reached the place 
to which I had been directed by the friend on whose invitation I was visiting 
the county, and having enquired the way to the river, was soon by its side 
putting my rod together. Naturally, being a stranger to the county, though 
I had been given ali the assistance I could wish, I began to examine the 


species of the flies which were floating down the river, the style of which here 
was, in my opinion, all that it should be for trout hoiding, having a normal 
depth of about 3ft., and the pace of the current being sufficient to run 
tne eddies made by the stickles nearly through the pools. My inspection 
was rewarded by seeing sevcral Yellow May duns, Blue Quills, and a Hares 
Flax or two. Of the first of these I had a special tying of my own, making 
the tails with the topping. of a Golden Pheasant, they, in my idea, coming 
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nearer those of the natural insect by the gloss which it bears. This and the 
Blue Quill I therefore put up, using as a stretcher, as it was a_ bright 
morning, a Coch-y-bondhu. But I was a little previous in this selection, as | 
have since found it requires a good deal of warm sunshine to bring the fly 
from its pillow. However, taking advantage of every bit of shadow, I cast, 
and was soon rewarded by getting a fish in different casts on both of my 
other flies. 

The course of the river soon changed, now flowing through a deep 

channel on the banks of each side of 
which was a thick growth of trees, 
but for the next mile I found it hard 
work wading over and among the 
boulders which were picturesquely 
strewn over the bed of the stream 
Sull, I did fairly weil, catching fisl 
larger than I had expected, and on 
emerging from the betreed gulch a 
beautiful expanse of open meadow 

lanl met my view, through which thx 
river ran in a circular course full o} 
twisting eddies with a bank abou 
Ift. above it. Finding that the 
Coch-y-bondhu was not enticing any 
fish, and that the other flies seeme: 

to be losing their power, I looke: 
around to see what fly was hatching 
Soon I saw several March Brown 

dancing above me like May-flies i 
the sun. At once, then, I put wy 
three different patterns of that kind 
First the old-fashioned Hares Fla: 
body and Hen Pheasant wings, nex 
a building of Walbram’s, and last 
that pattern with wh:ch anglers hay 

had so much sport in the South o 
England, With these I had bad luc! 
at first, the fish coming short. | 
missed several. Still, I thought they 
would eventually come to these flic 

from the number which I saw hatch 
ing, so I proceeded quietly, and whe: 
I vot to a rougher bit of water | 
captured three or four fish going 
nearly $lb. Put then came a lull, 
and I took a rest and refreshed 
myself with a biscuit and some well 
watered mountain dew. 

Whether it was this made my 
hand and eye keener I cannot say, 
but when I commenced again I foun: 
the fish feeding freely, and in thx 
next half-mile caught eight handsome 
trout. Then again the bed of th 
river became rugged and rough, and | 
felt like missirg a bit and getting 
above a high railway bridge, which 
I saw crossed the river beyond me. 
As I was passing up through the iron 
pillars which supported the girders 
I saw under the second span a large 
trout fling itself out of the water 
**Not on the feed,” I thought, ** but 
I’! try for you, you beauty.” My 
notion has always been that when 
fish throw themselves out of the 
water in this fashion they are only 
fooling, not feeding ; yet I would try 
my luck. And a more trying tim: | 
never had with a trout; but, by 
patience and perseverance, [ at lengt! 

came off the conqueror, As the dis 

tance of the water between th 
Copyright boulders in which the fish lay was n 
very great, I tock off my third fly, an 
commenced with the two March Browns I had already killed several fish with, 
and, bringing myself up to fighting foim, cast my flies about 2yds. above 
where the fish had been performing its gymnastic exercises. Three times 
did I cast before I could move it; but on the third it darted out from unde: 
the rock, and literally gave my stretcher fly a fearful blow with its tail. There 
could be no mistake about the action; but, recovering my line, and lookin; 
to see it had not smashed the gut, | let the fish rest a bit. 

When I cast again I thought the same thing might happen, but thi 
time it was quite ineanother mind. As my flies came down with the strean 
I saw my fish come sailing out gently from its bower, and was all on th 
alert to strike. But it did not rise; it only took a casual survey and returne 
to its resting-place. 

“?Tisn’t the right fly,” I thought. Still, I stuck to my colours- 
colour is everything with flies; and now, standing further back, I Jet my droppe 
fly travel down just clear of the bouider from under which the fish came, tl 
“*stretcher”” being about the middle of the water-way. I must admit m 
excitement was above par as I watched my flies (the water was quite cle: 
coming to me. On and on they came, but no fish moved, and I thought I ha 
put itdown, Yet, as I was almost on the point of recovering my line to make 
fresh cast, a beautiful swirl surrounded my flies, and in an instaat the fish wa 
racing away at a desperate rate for its sanctuary. But my fly was fast fixe 
in its jaw, and after a grand fight of some ten minutes it lay, with fourtee: 
others, peacefully in my basket. 
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CHAFFINCHES AT THE WINDOW. 


F all the birds that 
come to my window 
from the garden the 
chaffinches are my 
favourites. There 

are some sixteen of them that 
visit me, and I know each of 
them individually. Quite dif- 
ferent are they in character one 
from another, and quite different 
also in appearance. I can 
generally tell my _ favourites, 
even when they are on the wing ; 





g; 
and my iriends are puzzled at 
the readiness with which I can 
distinguish them, pointing out 
to them Plump and Stumpfoot, 
Iluff and Brownie, The Pig and 
Crumpiefoot, and so on. 

The tomtits described in a 
previous article (March 12th, 
I1go4) are tamest, and come in 
greatest number to the window 
in the winter months; but not 
so the chaffinches. In winter 
they are tame and ravenous 
enough, banging and bumping 
one another for the best place 
near the hand holding the nut. 
In summer each pair of chaf- 
finches have four or five growing, 
hungry, gaping beaks to fill and 
refill every few minutes of the 
Jong hours of daylight. Insects 
and caterpillars are then fairly 
plentiful, and tits and robins, 
preferring them, make less fre- 
quent visits to my window-larder ; COCK CHAFFI\CH 
but the chaffinches seem never 
tured of eating walnuts and almonds, and, when properly broken up, 
consider them excellent baby-food for their youngsters in May and 
June. Then 1s it that the hens especially are most tame. They 
chirp impatiently when they find no nut in the crumb-boxes at the 
window perch, and often fly several yards across my room, to the 
table where I am sitting, fluttering close to my face. This 
manoeuvre is generally successful, for I get no peace till I have 
broken up a walnut for my visitors. One-morning last May 
Brownie, just become a mother for the second time, was perched 
on my hand as I sat at my table, filling up her beak with nut for 
her nestlings, 
when a cock robin 
flew on to the 
ball of my thumb. 
To my _ surprise, 
chaftinch and 
redbreast shared 
the food con- 
tentedly together ; 
for Rags, as | 
called this _par- 
ticular robin, 
generally started 
lunch on my 
hand by whetting 
his beak on the 
nearest tomtit or 
chaffinch. Once, 
at the window, 
I had a_ chaf- 
finch and tomtit 
on the same hand 
at the same time. 

When _ their 
young are in the 
nest, and for a 
few weeks after, 
the chaffinches are 
at my _ window 
before four 
o’clock, calling for 
supplies for their nurseries and indulging in bad language and 
fierce scuffling, as they wait for five o’clock, my rising hour. 
Some mornings they have been too much for me, awakening me 
by their “‘ pleasant clamour,” and obliging me to enjoy perforce 
‘the charm of earliest birds.” 1 shall not be pitied by those who 
know the delight of early dawn in garden and orchard on a crisp 


April morning, when the cherry trees are in full bloom and the 











COCK CHAFFINCH EATING NUT-CRUMBS. 





air is bubbling with song and 
drinks like champagne. 

Most suspicious, in spite of 
their tameness, are my chaffinch 
pets. No change at the window 
disturbs the confidence of the 
tits and robins. New arrange- 
ments of string and wire, photo- 
graphic printing-frames and 
cameras, are at once fearlessly 
inspected. Last Januaryatomtit 
hopped on to a dead chaffinch 
inside my window and gave it a 
few pecks, without showing any 
signs of fear. The chaffinches 
notice at onceany change, and are 
somewhat shy, even of a new 
perch. A scrap of string dropped 
on the window-sill will keepthem 
from alighting. When I first put 
up crumb-boxes, they would 
noteat out of them, though they 
would come readily to my hand. 
They strongly objected, for a 
long time, to the long bellows- 
camera at the window, with its 
gaping eye of a lens. On the 
other hand, they take less 
notice of movement and noise. 
When they are feeding or fight- 
ing at the window, I can come 
rapidly into the room, open- 
ing the door quickly, and walk 
straight to the window, without 
their flying away, though the 
tits will have disappeared at 
once. 


AND FIVE TOMTITS. All my bird friends have 


been tamed by kindness taking 
the practical form of nut-crumbs and scraps of meat and 
cheese. The present generation of birds have had the advan- 
tage also of introductions from their parents and others that 
were tame before them. The young birds are quite wild and 
shy for some weeks after they leave the nest, no matter 
how tame their parents are. lew of the youngsters learn to 
eat out of the hand before their first winter. An individual! 
bird, here and there, develops its bump of tameness, and 
sets a good example to the others. A hard winter, with one 
or two birds already tame, is a splendid educator for the rest. 

In the first 
months of the year 
I am always glad 
to hear the cock 
chaffinch sing “its 
simple passage 
o’er and o’er” at 
my window. 
January 29th, my 
bird-journal tells 
me, was the chaf- 
finches’ first song- 
day at my window 
this year. To- 
wards the end of 
March, when the 
youngsters are 
pairing and _ the 
two and three year 
olds are looking up 
their Jast year’s 
mates, some of the 
cocks seem never 
tired of repeating 
their ‘“* Wee, wee, 
wee, wee, drunken 
sowie,” as_ the 
Scotch interpret 
their song. Then 
indeed their ‘‘ days 
are running, rip- 
pling, twittering streams.” On a bright, cold morning of 
early spring—March 8th last—I fed a young cock chaffinch 
at my window a few moments, and then drew down the sash 
with a bang, to keep out the east wind. A minute later, the 
same bird was back again on the perch, and started repeating 
his song. I counted twelve times in rapid succession, and 
then took out my watch. In the next twenty-five seconds he 
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sang full and clearly six times. [Finding 
me obdurate and the window still 
losed, he flew off with his simple tune 
n search of a more appreciative audi- 
nce. A little later the same morning, 
cock chaffinch came to my window 
nd sang ten times in a minute, and 
gain eleven times in seventy seconds. 
‘hen, after a sharp, impatient chirp, 
» Quick! quick!” begging for nut, he 
cave me a last chance of redeeming 
ivy character, singing twenty - two 
t mes without stopping. Such frequent 
repetitions suggested the question 
. hether the birds get a kind of itching 
the throat which is relieved by 
nging. Their song at the window 
not, | think, meant in any way as an 

d to mendicancy. Their way of asking 
generally a repeated ** Quick! quick!” 
rowing louder and more imperious 
ith every repetition. When the 
‘sting season has begun, and right 
to the end of July, the hens often 
b-g for food with the same pleading, 





\uining note, and with the same half- WEN CHAFFINCH N/IBBLING WALNUT, 

s reading and fluttering of the wings, 

y th which in early April thev solicit the favours of their mates. I could see the hen birds flying out of the hedges, bushes, and 
Jomtits also beg for nut in the same manner, fluttering their trees where their nests were, straight to my window, and, 


after a quick, unlaborious feed on nut 
or cheese, they would fly back, one by 
one, to their eggs. 

The first illustration gives a good 
idea of my window larder, seen from 
within my room last April. Of the five 
tomtits present, one, at the top, is 
hanging on to an almond; at the side, 
one is eating mutton fat; and, on the 
lower perch, a third is regaling itself 
on cheese. ‘The other two tits, like the 
cock chaffinch, are as yet but intending. 
The second illustration is of a four year 
old cock chaffinch eating nut from my 
left hand. Jor the last two years this 
bird has been called The Pig, owing to 
his fatness and sleepiness and the small- 
ness of his eyes. He has taken too 
much nut into his beak, and there is 
a morsel falling, looking almost like a 
feather projecting from his breast. In 
the next illustration a favourite two 
year old hen chaffinch, Brownie, is 
nibbling nut from my fingers, and is in 
the act of trying to break a larger piece 
off. In the fourth photograph, Plump, 
a cock chaffinch, is about to plunge 
his beak into a lump of cheese, passing 
rather timidly over the wire securing 
LYPICAL ATTITUDES: CHAFFINCH AND TOMTIT. an almond the tomtit below is uncon- 

cernedly enjoying. When hanging thus, 
a tit gets his breast feathers covered with fine almond powder. 
This he collects with his beak by a wavy, sliding action, similar 
to that by which a duck preens its breast feathers. The last two 





wings like young birds. 1 have never seen a cock chaffinch 
feed its mate, as the tits and robins do, but it takes its share in 
feeding the young. arly in the morning of June gth, a cock 
chaffinch, Pink by name, was followed 
to my window-perch by three young 
birds, and fed them there with nut from 
the boxes. “These were the first young- 
sters to come to my window this year, 
and ina few days they came of them- 
selves for their share of nut. Ina 
fortnight they had become used to me, 
and would come and eat at the open 
window when I was standing close by, 
but would not imitate the older birds 
in cating from my hand. 

About the end of July, when all 
the young are quite strong on the 
Wing, the chaffinches are tempted away 
tron the garden by the ripening corn 
in the valley below. A few remain 
taiiiful behind, and of the rest perhaps | 
a dozen return before the coming 
witer. In the spring some are enticed 
aw y by stranger birds; but each year 
one or two tame cocks mate with 
outsiders, and these hens soon become 
almost as tame as the rest. About 
fifteen pairs of chaffinches nest in our 
garien and orchard each year. When 


1 whistled at my window late in April, GETTING BREAKFAST READY: #OR THE NURSERY. 
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illustrations represent cock and hen 
chaffinches loading up their beaks for 
their young ones. The smaller one is 
of a pair filling up for a morning meal. 
In the large illustration the hen had 
just been driven away from the box by 
the cock, and has her beak half-full. 
She is waiting for an opportunity of 
completing her cargo before hoisting 
sail. 

If any of my readers who live out 
of town feel tempted to tame their 
garden birds and attract them to a 
window, two good methods are open 
to them. One is to begin in winter, 
and make an ally of hunger, feeding 
the birds daily with a good supply of 
nut and cheese crumbs, with scraps of 
fat meat for the tits. Once get two or 
three birds tame, and their example will 
soon educate the others. This was the 
method we followed; but there is a 
more expeditious way, which I intend 
to try now that my work obliges me to Yckoy poss 
leave my old home. A friend of mine, 
some years ago, had a tame cock 
chaffinch which he had taken from the 
nest before it was fledged and reared in a cage. He used to give 
it its freedom during the day, and it would fly at full liberty about 
the grounds and neighbouring woods, returning to its master’s 
window at times for food, and coming back to sleep in its cage at 
night. It was a great favourite, and was very fond of its master. 
It died, I am told, of a surfeit of pins, thus falsifying the chief 
point in a schoolboy’s essay on this universal article: ‘‘ They have 
saved thousands of lives by folks not swallowing them.” Such a 


CARDINAL 


TF the many treasures of ancient art enshrined at 
Hampton Court, none is more curious, and, indeed, 
we might almost say more beautiful, than the dozen 
or so pieces of old Flemish tapestry, which were 
originally acquired by Cardinal Wolsey, and which 

have remained hanging on the walls of his palace ever since he 
presented it, in 1525, with all its cortents, to his rapacious 
master. Whether viewed as delightful specimens of textile art, 
as striking records of the historic past, or as examples of the 
decoration of an Episcopal and Rega! Tudor dwelling-house, they 
are equally instructive. Moreover, they testify to the eager 
interest and love which Wolsey ever displayed for splendid 
furniture and decoration. For tapestry, indeed, the Cardinal 
seems to have had a perfect passion, his agents ransacking the 
Continent for the choicest products of the looms of Ilanders. 
Thus, in 1520, the year of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, we 
find him in correspondence with Sir Richard Gresham, the father 
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WAITING TO QUITE FILL HER BEAK. 


tame chaffinch--and nestling chatfinches are readily obtainab 
and easily reared—would soon attract others to a window larde.. 
A beginning once made, the rest is easy; for in bird-taming, < 
in many things, ‘‘ Dimidium facti qui coepit habet.”’ 

If any of my readers have a difficulty in their early exper - 
ments, I shall be glad to answer any questions they may ser 
me. May they soon experience the charm of chaffinches at tl 
window. BERNARD BUTLER. 


WOLSEY’S TAPEST RIES. 


of the founder of the Royal Exchange, for the purchase of arras 
hangings wholesale. At another time he bought at one bargain 
twenty-one complete sets, consisting of no less than 132 pieces. 
Altogether, he collected some six hundred hangings of the very 
best tapestry in Europe, not only of scriptural subjects, but also 
many scores of pieces representing mythological story or medieval 
romance. Of these last, one very interesting and important set, 
which he bought in 1523, may be particularised. It was a series 
of six pieces of ‘* Triumphs,” with duplicates of two—altogether 
eight pieces, of which three pieces and one duplicate are still 
preserved at Hampton Court. Two of the three pieces are 
reproduced in the plates printed herewith. The set of six repre- 
sented in an allegorical form the famous “ Trionfi”’ of Petrarch, 
which were favourite subjects with the decorative artists of the 
end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, 
there being, for instance, engravings attributed to Filippo Lippi, 
Titian, and others, besides sculptured bas-reliefs. 

The complete set of the 
‘Triumphs’ comprised the _follow- 
ing: First, “* The Triumph of Love”; 
second, “The Triumph of Chastity 
over Love’; third, “The Triumph 
of Fate or Death over Chastity”; 
fourth, “* The Triumph of Fame over 
Fate or Death”; fifth, “ The Triumph 
of Time over Fame”; and, sixth, 
“The Triumph of Eternity over 
Time.” With these, which Wolsey 
bought ‘of the executors of my 
Lorde of Durham,’ there were a'so 
duplicates of the Triumphs of Fate and 
Time. 

Of this set of six there are «ill 
extant at Hampton Court he 
Triumphs of Fate, Fame, and Tire; 
and they hang in that charmin :ly 
antique room which was _ origin ily 
Cardinal Wolsey’s great hall, ut 
which was altered by, Henry V il. 
and converted into his great watc! ng 
chamber or guard chamber.- Of ‘he 
two duplicates, that of the Trius ph 
of Time has long since disappear -d; 
but that of Fate still hangs under -le 
minstrel gallery of the great | ‘li. 
There is yet another version of ‘Is 
last in the Victoria and Al ert 
Museum, where there is like ise 
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another of the Triumph of Fame. The same public collection 
contains the Triumph of Chastity. An example of the 
Triumph of Eternity is stated to be preserved at Rheims; 
but of the Triumph of Love no example has yet been found to 
have survived. ; 

Before describing the Triumphs reproduced here, we may 


observe generally that, belonging, as they do, to the finest period 
of late Gothic 
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first, the attack oa, and the overthrow of, the previous influence ; 
and next, the triumphant procession of the conquering one, 
portrayed in the form of a woman, enthroned in a magnificent 
triumphal car, drawn by unicorns, bulls, elephants, and other 
animals, superbly caparisoned and decorated; while all around 
throng a host of attendants and historical personages, typical of 
the influence portrayed. Over the middle of each piece, in the 

top border, is a 





textile design and 
treatment, before 
the influence of 
the Italian 
Renaissance had 
encroached toc 
much on the true 
artistic principles 
of figured decora- 
tive tapestry, they 
exhibit little 
attempt to present 
finished _ pictures, 
with figures and 
backgrounds 
drawn in perspec- 
tive; but are 
‘reated — conven- 
ionally, without 
ny definite, inter- 
ependent group- 
ng, in a manner 

ntirely an 
armony with the 
ature of the 
abric — employed 
and the use to 
vhich it was to 
he put—namely, 
angings to cover 
walls with, often 
uspended in loose 
folds and at 
uneven levels. Moreover, the influence of Italian painting had 
not yet entirely supplanted the dominant Flemish or Burgundian 
character of the types of the faces, as well as of the decorative 
forms, and they afford us the finest specimens existing in England 
of the medizval richness of detail and the variety of gorgeous 
costume, armour, trappings, and triumphal cars, characteristic 
of the style and period. Cut velvets, cloths of gold, and silk 
damasks, figured for the most part with the favourite pineappic 
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scroll on which is 
worked the 
number and title 
of the Triumph, 
while on either 
side of this, over 
each aspect of the 
picture, is woven, 
in the border, a 
scroll with quaint 
old French 
rhymed verses or 
legends of four 
lines each, in black 
letter, indicating 
the moral of the 
allegory beneath. 
A Latin _para- 
phrase of the 
same legend, con- 
sisting of four 
lines, is worked 
on a scroll 
in the middle 
of the bottom 
border. 

We will now 
describe the two 
Triumphs _ repro- 
duced on the next 
page, and _ first 
“The Triumph of 
Fate or Death 
over Chastity "’—‘‘ Le tiers triomphe de la Mort,” asit is labelled 
on the middle scroll above. 

On the left-hand scroll is the lezend: 

**COMBIENQUE. L’OMME.. SOIT, CHASTE. TOUT. PUDIQUE. 
LES . SEURS. FATALLES - PAR. LEUR. LOY . AUTENTIQUE, 
TRANCHENT. LES. NERFS. ET. FILLETZ. DE. LA. VIE, 
A.CELA. LA. MORT. TOUS. LES. VIVANS. AONNIE .” 
On a triumphal car, drawn by four white unicorns, ridden 





“.THE STORY OF THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS.” 


pattern cf the fifteenth century ; extravagantly shaped helmets, 
crested with dragons, animals’ heads, all wrought in colours, 
give a richness and splendour to these pieces, which are quite 
unsurpassed. 

Each piece, which is woven with coloured silks and worsteds 
vpon flax warps or strings, contains two aspects of the Triumph 
tzpresented—exhibited in an allegorical form. In each is shown, 


by cupids, is seated CHASTETE, bearing a large pillar, symbolising 
Strength or Constancy, attended by her maidens, who walk 
behind and at the side, carrying palms, while three angels suspend 
a veil above her head. On the far side the three Destinies, 
labelled ATROPOS, LACHESIS, and cLoTO, and riding on bulls, 
are seen attacking her, Atropos represented as an ancient hooded 
woman, holding the shears in her left hand and with her right 











striking Chastity on the breast with her 
fatal dart. On the front part of the car, 
at the feet of Chastity, is a naked boy 
with his arms bound, representing 
Cupid; and below is a figure, labelled 
VENVS, being trampled under foot by 
the unicorns which draw the car, and 
on the backs of which angels are seated 
bearing lilies emblematic of Purity. In 
the foreground, on this side of the car, 
Is LVCRECE, bearing a long pillar, with 
her train held up by a page, BONVOULOIR, 
who offers her the dagger with which 
she destroyed herself after her violation 
by Tarquin. On the other side isa man 
on horseback labelled CHIPIONLAFICAN 
(that is Scipion l’African). On th 
right-hand scroll is the legend : 
‘LE. CHASTE. AU. FORT. PLUS. SAINEMENT. 
PEULT . VIVRE, 
QUI . SE . TREUVE. DE. GRANS. VICES. 
DELIVRE ; 
MAIS; A.UA. FIN . IL . NY. A. ROY. 
NE. PAPE 
GRANT. NE. PETIT. QUI. DE. SES.LAS, 
ESCHAPPE.”” 
Here the three Fatal Ladies are represented in a gorgeous 
triumphal car, drawn by four bulls, richly caparisoned, and 
ringed at the nose. In the centre enthroned aloft is ATROPos, 
with her right hand resting on a skull and her left holding 
the shears and slitting the thin-spun thread of life, which cLoto, 
on her left-hand side, is spinning from the distaff, and LACHESsISs, 
on her right, is twining. At their feet lies Chastity, captive and 
dead. A tablet on the car bears the verse: 














**CLOTO. COLVM . BAIVLAT . NET. 
LACHESIS . ATROPOS . OCCAT.” 

On this side of the car is a warrior on foot, grasping in his 
right hand a lance inscribed GREVANCE, and bearing on his left 
shoulder two clubs with chains and spiked balls, pERSECVCION 
and CONSOMACION; on his cloak is the word pEBILE. On the 
further side is a crowd of figures being knocked down and 
crushed by the relentless progress of the Car of Fate. Under- 
neath the wheels and the bulls’ feet lie many prostrate forms, 
which are being trampled on; and among them may be distin- 
guished a king in his crown and robes, a burgher, a knight in his 
helmet, another king, and a pope with the triple tiara and cross. 
Preceding the car and dashing through the dead bodies is an 
armed figure, labelled covrons about his waist and ACCIDENT 
on his greaves, brandishing in his right hand a spear, labelled 
MALHEVR, and carrying over his left shoulder a club, labelled 
FORTITVDO. In the centre of the border’ below is the Latin 
paraphrase of the two sets of verses : 

““CELIBIS . ABSCINDUNT . NERVOS. ET . FILA . SORORES . 
NEC . DURAT . FRAGILI . VITA. PUDICA . SOLO. 
SANIOR . AC. LOGICA. POTERIT . VALETUDINE . CELEBS, 
EssE . HEU. TANDEM , SINGULA . CADUNT.” 

The other piece reproduced below is the “ Triumph of Time 
over Fame.” Over the left portion of the piece is the legend : 

‘““QUOIQUE . FAME. INCLITE, ET. HONOREE . 

APRES . LA. MORT . SOIT. DE. LONGUR . DUREE. 
CLERE . ET. LUYSANT . NEANTMOINS . TOUT. SE. PASSE. 
TOUT . SOBLIE . PAR. TEMPS . ET. LONGUES . PASSE.” 


The car of RENOMME drawn by elephants is seen here, but 
turned away, with RENOMME shown fallen from her pedestal, 





THE TRIUMPH OF TIME OVER FAME. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF FATE OR DEATH OVER CHASTITY. 


and both the elephants that draw it, and the surrounding throng 
on horseback and on foot, appear to be in flight before some 
overmastering influence. Above this part of the picture, in a 
sort of arc, are shown the signs of the Zodiac—Gemini and 
Cancer—and the flight of the fleeting hours, represented as 
female figures. 
Above on the right-hand side is the legend: 
** LONGUEMENT . VIVRE. QUE. T’AURA. PROUFFITE, 
QUANT. TU. SERAS. FS. LATEBRES . GEETE 
DE. CE. VIEL. TEMPS. QUI . TOUT . RONGE. ET. AFFINE, 
ET . DURE. APRES . QUE. FAME. MEURT. ET. FINE.” 


The car of Time is here shown, drawn by four winged horses, 
starting off from the earth, and about to go into space. Renown 
is seated in front, submissive at the feet of Time, represented 
as an old man with a flowing beard, crutches, and wings. Over 
all this are more fleeting hours, and the sun in a full blaze otf 
splendour in the sign of the Lion. 
Below, in the centre of the piece, is a scroll, with a legend 
in hopeless dog- Latin : 
** TEMPORIBUS « FULCOR . QUANTUMLIBET . INCLITU . FAMA. 
IpsA. ME. CLAUSERUNT . TEMPORE. SERA. PIAM. 
QUID - PRODEST . VIXISSE . DIU . CUM. FORTITER. EVO. 
ALDIDIT . IN. LATEBRIS. JAM. ME. ‘TEMPUS. EDAX.” 


Another tapestry, of which we yive a plate, is, in some 
respects, even more interesting still. It is one of three pieces 
still hanging in the Great Watching Chamber, which belonged 
to a set of nine, entitled “Ye Storye of ye Seaven Deadlie 
Synnes,” bought by Cardinal Wolsey to decorate the Legate’s 
Chamber at Hampton Court. The extant pieces are all 
exceedingly curious examples of old Flemish tapestry design, 
being somewhat earlier in style and treatment than the 
‘“Triumphs,”” and even more devoid still of any effort at 
perspective. At the same time, the draughtsmanship —especially 
of the piece here reproduced—is excellent; and the balance of 
colour, and the admirable spacing in the design, render it one of the 
most attractive specimens of the textile art to be seen anywhere. 
It was these qualities which made it a great favourite with the 
late Mr. William Morris, who declared it to be unmatched in al! 
these respects, not only in England, but 
even anywhere in the world. To appre- 
ciate it thoroughly it requires to be care 
fuliy studied, and a brief descriptior 
may assist the connoisseur to do this. 

On the left are several female 
figures in rich Gothic attire, labelled 
JUSTICIA, FIDES, and cariTas. Neat 
them is a woman—FEMME—holding a 
scroll inscribed, ‘*ASCENDIT MORS PER 
FENESTRAS”’ (Death ascends through 
the windows). Next is a figure oi 
JUSTICIA, with sword uplifted to strike 
man—HoMo—but MISERICORDIA inter- 
posestosave him. Above is the Deity 
represented under the figure of ‘three 
old persons, in episcopal habits, wilt! 
crowns on their heads and sceptres it 
their hands’”’—as they are described by < 
visitor to Hampton Court int613. Before 
him are pleading PAX, MISERICORDIA, 
VERITAS, and Justicia. More to the right 
is the same man with GRATIA DEI pre- 
senting armour to him, and pax holding 
his helmet. 
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MRS. CHEAPES LONGHORNS. 


OVERS of cattle who examine the pictures of these beautiful 
longhorns that we show to-day will be apt to share our 
surprise that this breed is not more popular. Considering 
the many distinctions won by the Bentley Manor herd, 
it is unnecessary to say that it is one of the finest, if 

not the very finest, in England. To look at the cows is to see 
that, for park cattle, nothing can be more handsome or orna- 
mental. The shapely figures and gracefully curved long horns 
impart an appearance equal to that of Highland cattle. But 
whereas tne latter seem always most natural and at home on 
their native heather-clad hills, the former are most suitable to 
the deep English meadows; and they are a_ well-established 
variety. A century and a-half ago their character was fixed in 
Great Britain, though their origin is doubtful. The shape of the 
head and horns is so sugges- 
tive of the picturesque breeds 
found on the Continent of 
Europe that itis more probable 
that they were imported than 
that they belonged to any 
ancient British stock. Their 
appearance in the show-yard 
has been rather fitful. No 
exclusive class was granted 
them previous to 1851, at 
Windsor, where they were 
excellently represented. Yet 
thirteen years before that, at 
the first show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, the best bull was a long- 
horn. They, as a_ separate 
breed, disappeared from the 
catalogue till the show at 
Warwick in 1859, where again 
the classes were first-rate, as 
they were at Battersea Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1862, 
when attention in the official 
report was directed to their fine 
dairy properties. At Birming- 
ham in 1876 a marked 
improvement was noticed, and 
places were found for them in 
the eight succeeding shows, after which they did not appear 
till the Windsor Jubilee show in 1899, when the late Queen 
Victoria offered a gold cup for the best longhorn. Then they 
dropped out again, but have once more come into fashion. 

The longhorn cow has properties that ought to save her 
from neglect. She is a good milker, if not quite comparable 
in this respect with the best of the shorthorns; and the milk is 
rich in cream, and especially notable as a good cheese-maker. 
After her dairy work is over she fattens very easily for the 
butcher, and Bakewell used to show in pickle a sirloin showing 
4in. thickness in one.layer of fat taken from his famous cow 
Old Comely, who, after rearing many calves, was slaughtered 
at the age of twenty-six. The great name of Bakewell is 
most intimately associated with the history of the longhorn, 
but the first to take the breed 
in hand seriously appears to 
have been Sir Thomas Gresley, 
of Drakelow House, Burton- 
on-Trent, who as far back as 
the year 1720 had formed a 
herd remarkable for the uniform 
shape and well-matched colours 
of its members. Following 
Sir Thomas Gresley, a herd 
was established at Welby in 
Derbyshire, and another at 
Canley in Worcestershire. The 
owner of the latter was Mr. 
Webster, who bred the famous 
bull Bloxedge, by a Lancashire 
sire. 

It was at this point in the 
history of the longhorns that 
Bakewell entered upon the 
scene. He was born in 1726, 
and had been brought up on 
the farm of his father, whe 
was an enlightened and enter. 
prising agriculturist. The boy 
therefore imbibed the principles 
of farming with his growth, and 
farming became with him a 
hobbyanda passion. Beginning 
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by acting as assistant to his father, he gradually assumed more and 
more of the management, and eventually it fell entirely into his 
hands. Ere that occurred, he had made it his business to travel all 
about the country, seeking out the men who were doing anything 
notable in agriculture, and comparing their ideas with his own. 
On returning, he tested the theories he had picked up by practical 
experiment, trying the same breeds that had been recommended, 
and putting in forcethe methodsof farming he had seen. In this way 
he gradually earned for his farm at Dishley a great name as 
the scene of an enlightened and progressive husbandry. At the 
Grange he practically kept open house to all comers who 
possessed, or even assumed, an interest in his doings; and as 
he had a much keener eye on the advancement of agriculture than 
on his private gain, it is no wonder that he fell into pecuniary 





VEARLINGS. Copyright 
difficulties. Modern husbandry, however, owes him a debt of 
incalculable value. In addition to the longhorn cattle of which 
we are about to write, he kept and developed the black cart- 
horse, out of which our Shire horse has been evo. ved, he improved 
and gave character to Leicestershire sheep, and his pigs were 
famous. For his breed of cattle he had gone to Mr. Webster of 
Canley, from whom he purchased two heifers, one of which was 
the Comely we have already mentioned. He mated her witha 
bull from Westmorland, and the issue formed the nucleus of the 
famed Dishley longhorns, the progenitors of those shown in our 
illustrations, and of the other fine herds that still are kept in the 
Midlands and elsewhere. From them came the bull Twopenny, 
described by Arthur Young, in 1790, as large, well-shaped, round- 
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ribbed, and broad across the back. He was the sire both of the cow 
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and bull from which came D, who was 
considered even better than Twopenny. 
D was the sire of that bull which was 
sold in 1793, when he was ten years 
old, for 400 guineas. Bakewell’s theories 
ot breeding have not been much im- 
proved upon, even up to the present 
time. The phrases constantly on his 
lips were: ‘*The smaller the bone the 
truer the shape,” ‘‘the greatest value 
in the smallest compass,” ‘the barrel 
shape,” and ‘the weight in the right 
place.” He attached the greatest 
importance to breed, though in his 
day, that is, before the practice of keep- 
ing stud-books, scientific breeding could 
not possibly be so accurate as it is in 
the best herds of to-day. But he tried 
always to get the ancestors as good as 
was possible. His cattle were noted 
for fattening quickly, and some of his 
detractors say he kept them in over- 
condition in order to make them appear 
better than they were. The following 
description of them has been drawn up 
by Mr. Housman: ‘ To the touch the 
Dishley longhorns were rich and mel- 
low when lean, firm when fat. In 
form they had the barrel shape, taper- 
ing towards the end, wide at the hips, 
but with very little prominence of the 
hip bone, although in the later years of 
Bakewell’s breeding they acquired a 
tendency to ‘cushion’ or grow enor- 
mous quantities of fat over the hips 
and hind quarters. Their backs were 
straight, well filled behind the shoulder, 
necks long and firm, without loose skin 
or dewlap, heads fine and smooth, and 
horns long, tapering downward, and of 
a rich yellow colour.” Bakewell died 
in 1795, in his seventieth year, but the 
tradition he had tormed was kept up 
by several breeders, and Dishley bulls 
continued to be used by them. The 
first volume of the longhorn herd book 
was published in 1878. 

Such in brief is the history of the 
breed, and it goes far to establish the 
point with which we started, viz., that 
the longhorns richly deserve far more 
attention than is paid tothem. At the 
Park Royal show this year there was 
not an animal that commanded more 
admiration than the beautiful cow with 
which Mrs. Cheape most deservedly 
took the first prize. Its appearance 
goes far to suggest that the end has 
not yet been reached in the develop- 
ment of this breed of cow, which is as 
well worth attention for the beauty of 
its appearance as for its undeniable 
merits as a double-purpose cow — 
equally . good for the dairy and the 
butcher’s shop. Its close association 
with the history of English husbandry 
certainly does not detract from its 
other merits. 


WILD 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDs. 

HE time has come round again when 
everyone who takes an interest in 
natural history should keep one eye 
on the weathercock and the other 
upon the changing bird-life around 
him. By so doing he finds the 

supposed ‘‘ mystery ” of bird migration to be a 
simple but extremely interesting process. At 
first it is hard to dismiss from one’s mind all 
the teachings of childhood about the ‘‘ mar- 
vellous” and ‘‘infaliible ” instinct which leads 
the swallow on its course over lands and seas ; 
and most modern writers only make it harder 
with their elaborate and far-fetched theories 
about the methods of the birds’ migration. 
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Some insist that, in migrating, birds maintain an amazing velocity of goo iness 
knows how many miles an hour. Others insist upon the supposed fact that 
migration takes place usually by night and at an enormous altitude. Others 
suppose that the feathered hosts are guided by experienced travellers, who have 
made the journey before and ‘‘know the way.” Yet others explain that the 
birds travel by inherited instinct along certain recognised ‘ fly-lines,” which 
cross the sea at points where their ancestors once flew over solid land. And 
nothing whatever is gained by any of these absurd hypotheses. They only 
emphasise the non-existent necessity of some 

mysterious ‘‘ power” which enables a young 
house-martin reared, say, in a Norfolk village 
to find its way to Africa in autumn and back 
again to the same village in the spring. 

A SimpLe INSTINCT. 

That there is an inherited instinct in the 
matter one need not wish to deny, but it is as 
simple as any other of the life-saving instincts 
which wild creatures exhibit in every detail of 
their lives, Why does a partridge, flying with 
the wind, turn round and face the wind as it 
alights? Because those of its ancestors’ rela- 
tives who ‘‘let themselves go” with the wind 
and alighted anyhow, were frequently carried 
into trouble by their unchecked momentum ; 
and thus the surviving race of partridges are 
all children of birds which practised this little 
trick of caution—which they inherit. It is 
just the same in the matter of migration. The 

‘isting races of migratory birds are descen- 
ants of ancestors who survived by the simple 
vice of flying away when the weather grew 
Ider. 





THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE. 
Everything in this world which moves, 
aid has no definite and special reason for 
ving, in a particular direction follows the 
line of least resistance; and the bird which has 
inherited the habit of flying when the air grows 
id, naturally flies with the wind. However 
weak the wind may be, it must always be the determining factor in the 
irection of aimless flight; and, since the chill in the air which makes the 
birds move in autumn always comes from the North, it naturally follows that 
ihey always fly to the South. Travelling at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
which is nothing to a bird with the wind in its favour, the South Coast is 
quickiy reached, if necessary, but there is not always need for any hurry. 
Usually, intervals of many days separate the disappearance of migrants of the 
same species from the North and the South of England, showing that they 
take their flight easily by stages. 
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From Coast To Coast. 


The English Channel offers no serious obstacle to a flying bird. From 
the cliffs at Hastings I have myself seen Napoleon’s Pillar in France, and to 
the long sight of a bird aloft the Continent must be plainly visible from many 
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ints of the English Coast. Hence the number of different lines which they 
low across the Channel. But it may be objected that the chilly winds of 
utumn are not always due north, and that when the wind is north-east the 
birds would be carried to the West Coast, and to the East Coast when it 
lows from the north-west. This is so; and it accounts in a very simple 
nanner for the vagaries of bird migration and also for the fact. that 
‘he great movement is much more in evidence upon the coasts than inland. 
Vhen a bird is carried out of its course to west or east it soon reaches the 
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cvast ; but it does not risk a mad flight over water without land of any kind 
in sight except in rare circumstances of compulsion. 


CROSSING THE CHANNEL, 


What happens, of course, is that the migrating birl on reaching the 
East or West Coast, with the aid of the wind, simply ‘‘ hugs ” it in its further 
journey South; and for this reason the stream of migration always seems to 
flow mest strongly down our coast; and the end is almost certain. Flying 
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only when the air is caill because the wind is in the north, the bird must 
reach the South Coast, and having reached the South Coast—the wind still 
continuing in the north—it crosses the Channel at some point whence 
the opposite coast is visible. But the passage of the sea is always perilous. 
Contrary winds may suddenly arise, and the birds, rising higher and higher— 
as birds naturally do when meeting a gale—may spend hours aloft, until the 
land which they strive to reach is shrouded in fog and darkness. Then, 
suddenly, the glare of a lighthouse breaks through the gloom, an/ to it the 
lost birds throng in myriads, miny dashing themselves against the lantern 
aud being killed. Taking, however, all the dangers of the journey into 
consideration, it is manifestly much better, on the average, for birds which 
cannot manage to winter in Britain to fly away when the cold wind blows in 
autumn. Thus they reach the continent of Europe, and—=still flying when 
the cold wind blows—the Mediterranean Coast, whence most of them cross 
into Africa, in the same way that they crossed 
the English Channel, from points whence land 
is visible from a height. 
PIENOMENA OF MIGRATION, 


Why the same birds return in the spring, 
and how they achieve the journey with such 
exactitude as to come back in most cases to 
the very spot where they were reared, are ques- 
tions which present no difficulty if two simple 
facts are borne in mind: firstly, that the hot 
weather of Africa is ushered in by south winds 
blowing from the desert in the early months of 
the year; and, secondly, that the birds have a 
definite purpose in seeking their old homes. 
Thus, travelling northwards with a south wind, 
as in autumn they travelled southwards with 
a north wind, they are able to retrace their 
journey and direct their course by recognised 
landmarks, while still taking advantage of the 
general guidance of the wind. This difference 
in the motive and method of the two journeys 
is illustrated by several facts. It has often 
been observed, for instance, that birds of pas- 
sage remain with us longer in autumn than in 
spring, and the reason is plain. In autumn 
they are simply loitering along wherever the 
cold wind may take them, but in spring they 
are pushing on to their homes. It has often 
been remarked, too, that the first occurrences 
of rare and unusual migrants in Britain are 
usually recorded in the autumn; and the 
reason of this is natural—that in spring the 
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journey, and our first, and often our only, 
chance of seeing rare ones is in autumn. Also this explanation of the 
method by which birds migrate shows why weak-winged travellers, like the 
chiffchaff and the landrail; often pass the winter in the extreme South- 
West of England and the South of Ireland. They have been carried 
thither by cold winds from the north-east, and are quite unable to make 
any further land. Birds of stronger flight in like case are doubtless 
able to risk such a lofty flight above the sea as brings land to the south 
within their view, and can struggle to it across the wind; but, wisely, 
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no doubt, landrail and chiffchaff elect to end their gipsying rather than 
face the Atlantic. 
WATCHING THE WIND. 

The advantage of having a clear and simple understanding of the way 
in which birds migrate lies not only in the removal of -what has hitherto 
seemed a tantalising mystery, but also in the added interest with which in 
autumn you can watch the changes of the wind and the arrivals of the birds, 
3ut you must look at the weathercock, not for guidance as to what is going 
to happen, but as a clue to what has happened. From midsummer onwards, 
whenever the wird veers to the north, you look around to see what addition 
or diminution it has caused in the bird-life around you. You know when to 


LEAVE 


T this time of year when everyone is thinking of taking a 
holiday, and not a few are thinking of fishing, it will 
not be out of place to give one or two hints as to the 
position of the casual stranger with regard to fishing. 
To prevent misunderstanding it may be said that the 

term fishing is here used as synonymous with angling—fishing 
with a single rod and line. 

The first thing to remember is that unless the fisherman is 
a sea fisherman, and confines his sport to the sea, piers, and 
harbours, he has no right to fish at all. The public right which 
we hear so much about is limited in law to such waters as are 
both tidal and navigable. It will not do if the water has one of 
these characteristics; the public have no right to fish in tidal 
waters that are not navigable, however much the tide may ebb 
and flow. Nor have the public anv right to fish in water that is 
navigable and not tidal. In the first case, not so long ago a 
person looking over a sluice to a tidal ditch saw a quantity of 
fish, and next day went down with his rod to try to catch them. 
Fishing above the sluice, where no boat could go, he was 
fortunate enough to get one grey mullet. Then a keeper got him; 
he vainly protested the water was tidal, he had to give his 
name and address. In spite of his protest, he was summoned, 
he argued before the justices that all the King’s subjects had a 
right to fish in tidal water, so the justices could not proceed 
with the case, as he had a bond fide right to fish. The clerk 
told him that he could have no such right in law, as the ditch, 
being only tidal, was private property; if it had been navigable 
as well, it would have been different, but no boat could get 
through the sluice. The claim of right must be such a right as 
could exist in law; the right he claimed could not. So he was 
convicted and fined, and cast the mud off his boots, so to speak, 
saying the law is anass. The justices were absolutely right in 
convicting-—they could do nothing else; yet the fisherman was 
perfectly honest. He believed, and nine ouf of every ten persons 
one meets with believe, that everyone can fish as much as he 
pleases in tidal water without asking anyone’s leave, merely 
because they are members of the public. If the river is 
navigable, the popular idea is that the public have a right 
to fish in it; yet a series of decisions in the Law Courts of 
recent years have shown that this is not so. For instance, a 
solicitor, who would be supposed to know the law, insisted on 
fishing in the Thames at Maidenhead, far above the tideway. 
He was summoned before the justices, and claimed a right to 
fish as one of the public. The justices said this was a bona fide 
claim of right, and dismissed the case. The matter went to 
the Queen’s Bench, the judges, without saying whether the 
justices were right or wrong, declined to interfere, not, as is 
usually said, on the ground that the defendant had a right to 
fish, but on the ground that the justices had exercised their 
judgment that the defendant acted under a bond fide belief he had 
a right to fish, and they would not say on the facts that the 
justices were wrong. ‘This decision was regarded as a great 
triumph by those who upheld the public right, and has been 
often referred to as establishing the right of the public to 
{ish in navigabie rivers that are not tidal; but the Thames 
landowners felt that if anyone who pleased could come on their 
land and fish when and as he pleased, in a very short time their 
property would be very seriously damaged. Accordingly, the 
next trespasser who asserted his rights was proceeded against, not 
before the justices, when a bond fide question of right might be 
raised and nothing decided, but in an action for damages for 
trespass, so that any claim ofright that the defendant might raise 
could be fully dealt with and determined whether it was legal 
or illegal. The case was tried by a jury, and the defendant was 
very fortunate in his judge, the late Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. 
He told the jury that they might consider if the plaintiff had 
made out his title to his property, quite independent of the 
question whether the defendant had proved his right to fish. 
The jury, misled by this direction, were unable to agree, and 
the case came before the Court of Appeal, practically on the 
question that Lord Coleridge was wrong in what he told 
the jury. The Court of Appeal held that he was. As. this is 
the authority for saying that the public have no right to fish in 
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suspect that the cuckoo and the swift have departed, and the cuvlew or green 
sandpiper have arrived. Later, by the direction of the wind you know 
whether the new arrivals to be looked for are only British birds trom further 
vorth or foreign species from oversea. Strong east winds a little to the 
south may bring the waxwings and other unusual foreigners, as it also brings 
Painted Lady butterflies and some much rarer insects. On the other hand, 
persistent winds from the north-west are likely to bring the Bewick’s swan; 
down the East instead of the West Coast of Britain. Thus ail through 
the autumn you may unravel the scheme of migration from day to day, 
noting the simplicitly of the threads of which this seeming mystery is 
woven. Lb. K. BR. 


TO FISH. 


navigable rivers which are not tidal, it will be well to show 
exactly what the Court decided and how the matter rests, 
The defendant proved that he, as one of the public, in no other 
capacity and with no other right, went to fish in the main 
stream of the Thames at Mapledurham opposite the plaintiff's 
land. He proved that for very many years anyone who pleased 
had fished at the place as members of the public, and had never 
been interfered with by the piaintiff or anyone else. It was not 
put forward that the defendant and other persons were legally 
entitled to fish; the defendant’s counsel did not and could not 
put the case so high. What they did say was that they had as 
members of the public a right to be there, and no one had a 
right to interfere with them, and that as the plaintiff had not 
proved he had that right they could go on fishing, their point 
being that on a navigable river it was not enough for the plaintiff 
to prove, as it would be on a non-navigable river, that he was 
the owner of the bank on which, or nearest to which, they were 
fishing; he must also prove they had no right to be there fishing, 
and until he had done that he could not interfere. In other 
words, he must not merely prove that the bank was his, whence 
the law would presume the fish were as well, but be must ona 
navigable river also prove his right to the fish. That, as time 
out of mind the public had enjoyed the sport of angling there, 
the presumption was the plaintiff was not entitled to the fish. 
One passage from the judgment should be quoted, as showing 
clearly what the law now is: “The public have been in the 
habit, as long as we can recollect, and as long as our fathers 
can recollect, of fishing in the Thames; the public have no 
right to fish there, no right as members of the public to fish 
there, that is certain law. They may fish by the licence of the 
lord or the owner of a particular part of the bed of the river, or 
they may fish by the indulgence or owing to the carelessness 
or good nature of the person who is entitled to the soil, but right 
to fish themselves as the public they have none, and whenever 
the case is tried the jury ought to be told this by the judge in 
in the most emphatic way, so as to prevent them doing injustice 
under the idea that they are establishing a public right. There 
is no such right in law.” After this judgment nothing short 
of an Act of Parliament can take away from the owners of 
land adjoining non-tidal navigable rivers the right to the fishing, 
and to prevent anyone else fishing without their leave. 

The rule here laid down applies to all navigable rivers, not 
only to the Thames, but to the Severn, the Trent, and others. 
An idea had been set up by different angling clubs, and some 
barristers were even found to say it was good law, that to these 
great rivers of the kingdom a different rule prevailed as to 
fishing from what prevailed in smaller streams. This has, how- 
ever, been disposed of by this decision, and it may be taken as 
clearly settled now that the public as such have no right to 
fish except in tidal and navigable rivers. The reason for this 
rule will be explained in another article. It applies not only to 
fishing, but to all kinds of sporting. 

There is one other passage in the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal that deserves notice, as it puts the whole question 0! 
fishing on the true ground: ‘ Nothing worse can happen in a 
free country than to force people to be churlish about their rights 
for fear their indulgence may be abused, and to.drive them to 
prevent the enjoyment of things which, although they are 
matters of private property, naturally give pleasure to many 
others besides the owners, under the fear that their good natur: 
may be misunderstood. I can conceive nothing more unfortunate 
thar that the owners of the right of fishing on large streams 
should be driven to prevent the successors and followers of Isaa 
Walton from dropping their lines for trout for fear that 
their doing so should crystallise into a right. It would be a 
most unfortunate thing for the public if that should ever 
happen.” Whatever we may think of the knowledge of angling 
displayed by the Court in their judgment, we shall all agre¢ 
that it would be most unfortunate if landowners stood on thei! 
strict rights as to fishing, and other ways in which those who 
are not landowners are able to enjoy the country. Is there not, 
however, from the conduct of our trippers, a real danger that 
this may before long be the case ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A YOUNG CUCKOO. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—On July 30th you published an article by Fiona 
Macleod, entitled ‘*‘ The Cuckoo.” Perhaps you would 
are to publish the accompanying photograph of a 
young cuckoo in a titlark’s nest, which was taken 
yy Mr. T, A. Metcalfe. It is almost ready to fly, and 

will no doubt prove a trouble to its foster-parents 
yr some time. I do not know why the titlark should 
ye so often victimised by cuckoos, but my experience 
ads me to suppose that a titlark’s nest is chosen more 
requently than any other by this extraordinary bird because 
is numbers are large in proportion to the number of tit- 
irks, which are not very common in this district.—A. B. 


AN EXCITING CHASE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 

IR,—While fishing, a few days ago, in a small stream 
hich runs through a snipe bog, I witnessed an exciting 
iase by a sparrow-hawk after a snipe. It was just 
ke a greyhound coursing a hare; for when the hawk, 
hich had apparently the greater speed of the two 
rdis—and they both went at a terrific pace—came up to the snipe, 
ve latter turned short, and the hawk, unable to stop, went on 
r a considerable distance before it could pull up, and then dashed 
ter its quarry again. I saw it take at least a dozen turns out of the 
ipe, and at one time both came so close without perceiving me—so eager 
is the one to escape and the other to capture-—that I slashed at the hawk 
th my fishing-rod. It swerved in the air on my doing so, but, instead 
flying off frightened, to my surprise, dashed on after the snipe. I saw the 
ter, apparently tired out, drop to the ground; but as it was then some 
stance away, and a small hill intervened, I could not see the final result. 
friend told me lately of a chase which he witnessed in Wicklow, in which 

e pursuer was a merlin and the pursued a green plover. He was leading his 
horse up a hilly road, bounded on either side by moorland, when he observed, 
underneath a stone wall in the field alongside the road, a merlin in the act of 
triking at a plover. The latter managed to clear the wall wid strugg]2 up on 
to the road, and the merlin missed its strike ; but so hotly did it pursue the 
terrified plover that it drove it under my friend’s arm by which he was leading 
his horse, and the merlin foilowed up so closely that he felt the brush 
of its wings in his face as it twisted up in the air to avoid him and made off 
after the plever. It failed to catch the plover, however, as, when it got out of its 
confined position and up into space, it was more than a match for the merlin 
in the matter of flight. It is said that no member of the hawk tribe can 
strike a plover in mid-air ; nor could one be trained to do so in the old days 
of falconry, as, in addition to a very strong flight, its extraordinary powers of 
turning and twisting in the air are such as to render capture next to impossible. 


—T. S. B. 


A WHITE SWALLOW. 
[To tHE EpIror oF ‘*CouNtTRY LIFE.”’] 

S1R,—As I have never heard of such a case before, I write to say that for 
the last month a creamy white swallow with a chocolate breast has been 
flying about the lawn at Stanlake Park, Twyford. With the exception of the 
breast the whole bird is creamy white. I should be interested to know if 
any of your readers have known a similar sport.—F, G. COLERIDGE, Captain 
late of the K.O.S. Borderers. 


A BIRD TRAGEDY. 
[To THE EpIToR OF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.”’] 
I cannot help thinking the following incident must be unique of its 
kind. For its authenticity, however, I can vouch. A brother officer of 
nine was bicycling along an Irish country road by night, on his way back to 
our musketry camp at Kilbride in County Wicklow, when a bird flew out 
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from the bank at the side of the road and dashed against the front wheel. 
On dismounting he found that it was a snipe, which, presumably startled by 
his rapid approach and bewildered by the light of his lamp, had so met its 
death. As evidence of the affair he brought back the bird’s tail, and the 
feathers are still in our possession. The event took place in June last.— 
Rs. 2, 


HOW CAN PIKE BE BEST DESTROYED ? 
[To THE EpITror oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—In order to kill the pike Mr. Sydney Buxton refers to, lumps of 
unslaked lime should be placed in all sources of spring water simultaneously, 
and then more lime (about one-fifth slaked) scattered all over the pools. It 
is most important that the liming should be commenced at the inlet of the 
springs, otherwise the pike will make for such points, and by meeting, and even 
burrowing towards, the incoming pure water, escape destruction. The quantity 
of lime needed depends, of course, on the size of pools to be treated, and on 
this point I have no information.—E. VALENTINE CORNI. 


(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1rR,—In answer to Mr. Sydney Buxton’s enquiry, I would say that I do not 
believe it possible thoroughly to dispose of pike unless the water can be all 
drained off, but many of those left in the ponds might be killed by salting 
the water we!l with lime. Especial attention should be paid to any ditches 
and runlets communicating with the pond. These should be all turned up, 
and lime laid down after the water has been drained off. All this is best 
done in the summer or autumn, when the springs will be naturally low and 
the time of spawning of the pike will be over. It will probably be necessary 
to put in as much lime as will give the water a slightly milky appearance to 
kill the fry effectually, but this will depend rather on the nature of the bottom 
and the mud. If they come floating to the top, enough has been done. The 
longer the floor of the pond can be left dry the better, and ploughing or 
spading it up and putting in lime are useful. It may be noted that yearling 
trout have a much better chance among pike and perch than fry, and, of 
course, two year olds have a better chance still. I do not know anything 
about the effects of the spurge poisoning, and would not advise its use. 
Would it not be possible, after the water has been drained off as low as 
possible, to pump off the residue ?>—H. 





CERVAL OR SERVAL CAT? 
[To THE EpITOR OF ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—Having read the notice of the cerval cat in last week’s CouNTRY 
LiFe, described as probably the only one in England, I write to say I have 
one here in my collection of animals. Is not the one whose picture you 
give rather crooked on the fore legs, and should it 
not be spelt with an S instead of C?—G. W. Durr 
ASSHETON SMITH. 


ANIMAL SURGERY. 

[To THE EpiToR oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Some time ago an article appeared in COUNTRY 
Lire about ‘*Animal Surgery,” and I think the ac- 
companying photograph might interest your readers if 
you care to reproduce it. It is a picture of two terriers, 
both of whom have been tackling a badger, who proved a 
bit too good for either of them. They were very keen 
to return to the fray, but, on being led away and chained 
up, seemed to lose interest in the sport, and first one 
and then the other began to attend to his companion’s 
wounds; and in the picture the dog on the left-hand side 
is licking rather a severe bite just behind his friend’s ear. 
It is a case of reciprocity, and such a thing I personally 
have never seen before. Perhaps some of your readers 
may have observed one animal tending another in his 
sore need, and I think it would be of interest to hear of 
such cases. From the attitude of the dog, it will be seen 
that he quite appreciates the attentions of his friend, and 
probably he could have no better treatment, for there 
can be no doubt about the healing qualities of a dog’s 
tongue if we could be quite certain that it was pure.— 
An dG. 








IN THE TOWN HALL, FORDWICH. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.” } 
Sir,—I enclose two photographs which you may care to reproduce in 
Country LiFe. They were taken at Fordwich, which lies two or three 
miles {from Canterbury. Fordwich was one of the Cinque Ports, and as such 
used to send its Mayor to the installation of the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. As this is the highest navigable point of the river, press-gangs, when 
carrying on their operations in the neighbourhood, used to imprison the 
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RELICS IN THE TOWN FALL. 


men in the fenced enclosure on the left of the Town Hall until a boat came up 
to take them away. The Town IJall contains the ducking-chair, the scolds’ 
or witches’ brank, and the town drums, all of which are shown on the beam 
running across the room, Offenders were brought before the magistrates 
here, and the prisoner stood behind the bar shown in the photograph. The 
crane projecting over the river is connected to a capstan just inside the 
building for the purpose of manipulating the @ucking-stool, which was 
invented for the punishment of scolding wives. It occurred to some genius 
that a demonstration of its use might be given, perhaps as a salutary caution 
to wives in general. The suggesticn was no 
sooner made than acted upon; but as a scold Was 
not at the moment found available, a boy was 
persuaded to take her place on the stool, and 
was duly ducked. The experiment, however, 
nearly ended in a catastrophe, for by some acci- 
dent in working the crane to which the stool was 
attached the boy was kept under water far longer 


than was intended. There is a list containing 
the names of Mayors of Fordwich in the Town Hall, 
the first of whom dates from about 1240.—~-"). C. 





TELEPATHY WITH A PONY. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—lI see that Mr. Rider Haggard’s experience of 
telepathy in regard to a favourite dog, related in a 
letter to the 7ZZmes, has aroused a good deal of 
interest, as extending the range of the possibility of 
the form of unexplained phenomena of which it is 
an instance. In this case the connection of thought 
was enhanced by the intimate relations which arise 
between an attached master and an_ affectionate 
dog. The following is an example of similar 


phenomena in regard to an animal in witch the 
owner took considerable interest and for which he 
felt a very strong liking. I take it that most 
instances of telepathic consciousness are -evoked 
in 1egard to persons for whom the sentiment of 
affection is unusually strong. The case wiil be 
found on pages gI-95 of Mr. Owen Ready’s very 
fresh book on ‘‘ Life and Sport in China” (London, 
Chapman and Hall), published in 1903. | He owned 
a pony named Chalk, bought froma Chinese soldier 
The pony, though very vicious towards other persons, 
was fond of its master; but many Chinese ponies 
dislike Europeans, though they are docile with China- 
men. It wona number of races, and was favourite for the ‘‘ principal event ” of 
some races in the spring at Peking. ‘‘ The night before the races,” the owner 
writes, ‘1 dreamed that, after I had. been riding Chalk, I was standing 
dismounted and holding the reins, on a plot of grass surrounded with trees, 
while the pony was lying on the ground. Raising his head and neck two or 
three times in attempts to get up, he finally struggled into a sitting posture, 
standing on his fore legs, but with his haunches on the ground, and then sank 
back dead.” Next day Mr. Owen Ready told his unpleasant dream both to a 
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Russian friend who accompanied him early to the course, and, a quarter of an 


hour or so before the race, to the son of the Dutch Minister at Peking 


What followed may be quoted verbatim. ‘‘ Looking in the pink of condition, 


Chalk came out for the first event, and won, hands down, by several lengths. 
After dismounting in the enclosure and weighing in, I was being convoyed by 
my friends in order to celebrate the victory in champagne, when I heard 
someone say, ‘Look at Chalk!’ Turning round, I saw him s aggering back- 
wirds, as if he had been struck a heavy blow on the head. As I rushed 
forward and seized the reins by which the 
‘mapoo’ had been leading him, he fell to the 
ground, and there, on the club lawn, © sur- 
rounded by trees, exactly as seen in my dream, h¢ 
attempted to rise two or three times, eventually 
getting into a sitting position, and then falling back 
dead in less than ten seconds. My Russian frien: 
was aghast, and pressed into my hand a small coin, 
which, he said, would keep off evil spirits; but | 
was then too much concerned for the loss of my 
favourite to pay heed either to spirits or dreams, 
although I instantly recognised both the scene and 
the locality, the only difference being the sympa 
thising crowd, which now pressed round me an 
the fallen steed, had been absent in my_ vision.’ 
Mr. Ready published with this a letter from hi 
Dutch acquaintance, to whom he had told th 
dream, corroborating his recollection of the facts. 
The Russian friend had gone back to Russia, an 
I thought this an interestin 
story when I read it. But, in view of Mr. Ride: 
Hagegard’s, I have ventured to draw attention to i 
now.—PEKING, 


was out of reach. 


A COKRECTION. 

[To rHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—It is misleading as well as incorrect to spea 
of the author cf the English version of the ‘* Mast 
of Game” as ‘* Duc d’Aumerle,” for he had _ beei 
deprived of that title long before he began to writ 
his book, and we know for certain that he ha 
succeeded to his father’s title at the latter's deat! 
in 1402, anc was therefore Duke of York whe 
he composed his work between the years 140 
and 1413. As there is quite enough cause for con 


fusion between the various titles and names by which 


went the author of the ‘* Master of Game” at various periods of his life, 7.¢ 
Edward of Norwich, Earl of Cambridge, Earl of Rutland, Duke of Aumark 
Earl of Cork, and Second Duke of York, it is all the more necessary to bi 
particular in this respect. —W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 
CURING BACON. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountrY LIFE.”] 


S1r,—As a great admirer and subscriber to your interesting paper since tis: 


g 
publisnaed, I wonder if I could get from one of your many readers 





THE DUCKING-CHAIR. 


recipe for ‘curing bacon.” I should feel greatly obliged for the sam 
—wW. T. 

’ [An effective old-fashioned way of curing bacon, after the pig ha 
been cleaned and hung till perfectly cool, was to place the flitch or ham on 


table and rub in salt liberally, using nitre in small quantities at the joints, etc 
The pork should then be placed on a raised platform and well covered with salt 
Let it remain there and ‘‘ sweat” for a few weeks, then hang, and it is cured 
Perhaps some of our readers can describe a quicker means of treatment. —ED. 











